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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


‘HE arrangements being made to set up the 
iy Coal Commission have been subjected to two 

checks by the action of the miners. In the 
first place, they have succeeded—rightly, we believe 
—in getting the Government to include considera- 
tion of nationalization in the terms of reference of 
the Commission. If the inquiry is to have the 
fullest field for its investigations (and to be any 
use it must have that) then nationalization must 
obviously be considered among the other proposi- 
tions. It is one of the suggested remedies, and 
should be considered on its merits. In the second, 
they are attempting—altogether mistakenly—to 
force the Government to constitute the Commis- 
sion on quite different lines from those in con- 
templation, by including among it representatives 
of the industry, drawn from both owners and men. 


AN INDEPENDENT BODY 


The Government—and in this they have the 
owners with them—consider that the inquiry 
should be held by men all of whom are indepen- 
dent of the industry. On this matter we had some- 
étindl to say last week. A Royal Commission 


ought to be, and used to be, an absolutely 
impartial tribunal. It is in the position of a judge 
and jury trying a case, and no one has yet made a 
serious claim, anyhow in this country, that either 
party to a legal dispute should be represented on 
the bench or in the jury-box. To appoint miners 
and owners to the Commission would be to make 
certain of destroying any chance of unanimity in 
its findings, and we hope the Government will 
firmly refuse to budge from their original 
intention. 


EMPIRE PRODUCED FOOD 


The Imperial Economic Committee is perfectly 
right in insisting on the importance of having all 
Empire produced food marked ‘‘ Empire pro- 
duce,’’ but is mistaken in supposing it necessary 
or desirable that food materials from outside the 
Empire should be marked ‘‘ Foreign produce.”’ It 
was not this country or the Empire that gained by 
** Made in Germany,”’ which became a free adver- 
tisement of German enterprise. The wise course 
is to emphasize the origin of goods when that is 
within the Empire, but to be reticent when that is 
foreign. It is, of course, essential that the 
Dominions should support this effort by being very 
particular about the quality and the packing of 
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their products. Incidentally, as in regard to their | by Germany, the right to go to war on her own § there 
wines, they should refrain from seeming to offer | initiative, without submitting the case to arbitra. J nego 
substitutes for Continental products, and should | tion by the League or any other body. This § efor 
boldly stand on the merits of the article without | means the betrayal of the Covenant, and it may J winte 
suggesting that it resembles a competing product. | mean, too, that Great Britain may be dragged inty begit 
war at the heels of the French, without the chance § no ri 
of taking an impartial opinion. We must not be §f has < 


TRARE accused of undue pessimism if in these circum. store 


The great point to be seized by every reader of | stances we view the position with anxiety. of th 
that very valuable report of the Imperial Economic ‘san 
Committee is so simple that it may be ignored. 

ml 
General voluntary preference for Dominion pro- THE GERMAN-POLISH DANGER Bad 


ducts is the condition of British ability to emigrate The German-Polish controversy over Polish 
the surplus population of this island. If, through | optants in Germany and German optants jn 
carelessness or prejudice, we are not prepared to | Poland shows how great are the dangers of war in 
take what a million of our surplus people would | Eastern Europe. Undoubtedly German _ bureay. IRAK 
produce in Australia, New Zealand or Canada, | cracy broke down badly in making arrangements Th 
it is perfectly useless, and indeed cruel, to send | for the arrival of some 20,000 Germans in 
that million overseas. We appeal to every con- | Schneidemiihl, but both Governments have acted 
sumer, and particularly to every housewife, to | with a violence which would have seemed almos 
realize that every time a preference is shown in | incredible before the war. The debate in the one 
purchase for a Dominion product practical assist- | Reichstag on the expulsion by Poland of German 
ance is given to the emigrating of an unemployed | optants makes alarming reading, and the epithets 
Englishman to a Dominion that needs him. And | used against the Poles remind one of the bitteres: J ° 


succe 


we urge upon the Dominion representatives in | days of the war. At any moment a conflict may :'; 
London, and on the great stores, a catch-phrase | break out between two countries where mutual ah 
setting forth how much Empire food a housewife | hatred is so strong, and, if the British Government fo tt 

gove: 


must buy every week to justify the emigration of | cannot guarantee the stability of the German. | & 


a worker. Let the thing be put simply and | Polish frontier, it should also have nothing to do J /* 
tellingly, in terms of what the individual can do, | with any Pact, one signatory of which was so shoul 
5 tion 


and every housewife in this country will become an | directly interested in the fate of this frontier as 
emigration agent and an Empire builder. France wishes to be. Peace will not depend upon § PSS‘ 


the maintenance by force of the Polish § SP! 

M. BRIAND—— ‘‘ Corridor,’’ but upon its abolition or modification tad 
We deal elsewhere with the results of M. by negotiation instead of by war. the I 
Briand’s visit to London, and we would here Gee 
only touch upon one aspect of the Security pro- SYMPATHY FOR FRANCE | eal 
blem which has not yet received all the attention We are not yet accustomed in this country to f allott 


it deserves. Mr. Chamberlain has been too busy | considering France as a great Colonial Power. | pefor 
finding out on what occasions M. Briand expects {| Marshal Lyautey, much as he is maligned by his ¥ Neitt 
the support of the British Army to worry much | compatriots at the moment, has built up in J itself 
about the occasions upon which France expects to | Morocco an administration worthy of the highest 
take action on her own initiative. Although the | praise. The French have been less successful in 


Foreign Secretary may not vet have realized it, | Syria, but there can be no excuse for the manner ROA! 
Great Britain cannot afford to allow France to go | in which certain British newspapers have exploited El: 
to the assistance of her Eastern European Allies | the revolt of the Jebel Druses. Excited British dent, 

case 


just when it pleases her to do so. The Western | forecasts of a repetition in Syria of the troubles of 
Pact is designed partly to limit British obligations | Morocco can only serve to strengthen French sus posal 


in Europe and partly to limit the probability of | picions that London looks with too much favour — “S®: 
European conflicts. Once war broke out in | on the Arabs, and we are, therefore, all the more mars| 
Europe, British interests would be involved, and | glad to learn that British authorities in Trans f “© 
we should probably be dragged into the struggle, | jordania have given assistance to the French in of th 
whatever the reservations we had made in the | dealing with the revolt. Our own difficulties inf * sti 
Pact; and doubtless Parliament will realize, even | Mesopotamia and Palestine should have taught us a - 


if Mr. Chamberlain does not, that a Pact which | to sympathize with another country in the exercise ie 
allowed France to go to war without even consult- | of its very difficult mandate over what was — 
ing the League Counc#l would increase and not | formerly Turkish territory. ee 


diminish the probabilities of war in Europe. oe 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO and 
——AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN Abdel Krim has greatly strengthened the hand — count 


The creditable desire of the present Foreign | of M. Painlevé. He has asserted in a message to J Could 
Secretary to see an end to the long years of | General Primo de Rivera that nothing less than J @ wh 


discussion and disagreement, or an innate affec- | complete independence will satisfy him, and even said 1 
tion for and belief in the French nation, or both, | those Frenchmen who desire a speedy peat § ‘Ven 
resist 


seem to have led him into conceding more to the | doubtless feel that this concession of independence 


genial M. Briand than the nation ought, or will be | instead of mere autonomy cannot be granted, sine J SY™P 
willing, to stand for. If reports are correct, the | it would cause such disaffection among the tribes 
arrangement now agreed upon allows to France, | in the French Protectorate that French influence in 
in the event of a “ flagrant ’’ breach of the Pact | Morocco would be virtually destroyed. There is, 
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therefore, no longer any prospect of immediate 
negotiations, and France will make every possible 
effort to beat the Riffs to their knees before the 
winter. We doubt whether her offensive can 
begin until next month, however, as she must run 
no risk of failing through hasty preparation. She 
has against her an enemy who has captured vast 
stores of munitions and food since the beginning 
of the campaign, and she has with her Spain, who 
is anxious for peace on almost any terms, and a 
number of tribes on whose continued loyalty she 
could not depend in the event of further Riff 
successes. 


IRAK 

The Report of the League of Nations Commis- 
sion on the lrak frontier has the merit of pleasing 
nobody, for Turkey dislikes it as much as Great 
Britain. The Commission believes, and probably 
with reason, that Irak is not yet sufficiently strong 
to stand alone, especially in the event of Turkish 
eforts to regain Mosul and its oilfields. Further- 
more, it maintains that most of the inhabitants of 
the Mosul vilayet, while preferring British-Iraki 
to Turkish control, would nevertheless rather be 
governed by the Turks than by the Iraki alone. 
Therefore, it argues, the Mandatory Power 
should be prepared either to continue its protec- 
tion of Irak for a generation or to give Turkey 
possession of Mosul, in the hope that Irak, 
separated from this valuable, but contested, area, 
may be allowed to exist in relative peace and pro- 
sperity. In view of this Report, we imagine that 
the League Council will face us with the alterna- 
tive of clearing out of Mosul, or of retaining a 
mandate which, with a certain irresponsibility, we 
allotted to ourselves at the Peace Conference, 
before the League even came jnto existence. 
Neither prospect is pleasing, but the Commission 
itself ought not to be blamed for that fact. 


ROADS AND REVENUE 


Elsewhere in this issue our motoring correspon- 
dent, Mr. Thornton Rutter, very ably puts the 
case for the motorist against the Chancellor’s pro- 
posal to set aside part of the road fund for other 
uses. We admit the force of the arguments 
marshalled so admirably by our contributor, but 
we are bound to say that we feel that the interests 
of the whole community, as distinct from those of 
a still small, if rapidly growing section, would 
be better served were Mr. Churchill to carry out 
his threat. When the need for the strictest (most 
niggling, if the word be preferred) economy is as 
essential as it is to-day, and the calls upon the 
public purse so large, the expenditure of the whole 
of the revenue from the motor tax—£17,000,000, 
and going up—on road upkeep is more than the 
country can afford. We do not say the roads 
could not do with it; only that they will have, for 
a while, to do without it. Mr. Churchill recently 
said that things had now come to such a pass that 
even wise and just claims on the revenue must be 
resisted. As one of them, we have the fullest 


sympathy with the users of the roads, and also 
with the agitation for greater expenditure on rural 
toads, many of which are shockingly neglected. 
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TUBES FOR TUBERS 


If the report that the Foundling Hospital site in 
Bloomsbury is to be cleared for a larger home for 
Covent Garden, and the new centre eventually 
linked up with the environs of London by a net- 
work of underground ‘‘ goods’”’ railways, proves 
to be true, one of the most sensible and far- 
sighted schemes for dealing with the traffic prob- 
lem will have been devised. The trade of Covent 
Garden has long out-grown the dimensions of the 
market, and its removal to a larger and more 
easily accessible situation will in itself be a boon. 
But the tunnelling of tubes for freight trains, 
which would automatically send underground 
most of the cumbrous, slow-moving traffic which 
is to-day one of the main causes of congestion, 
would go a very long way indeed towards a solu- 
tion of the whole mighty problem. The cost of 
the scheme would be enormous, and there are 
other difficulties, such as that of compensation, to 
be overcome. But we hope the matter will con- 
tinue to receive earnest attention, as being one of 
the few really courageous and imaginative contri- 
butions to the question as yet brought forward. 


SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


Through more than half-a-century Sir Edmund 
Gosse has devoted himself to literature, loving it 
with a passion on which irony and humour have 
attended to check extravagance without cooling 
zeal. His long devotion has its reward in the 
affectionate interest with which a really large 
literary public notes his achievement of one record 
after another, now the jubilee of his appearance as 
an author, now the fiftieth anniversary of the hap- 
piest event in his private life. There may be more 
people waiting to wring the hand of Hobbs when 
that one lacking century has been scored, but 
they do not wait with a more sympathetic impati- 
ence than we others to greet this Grace of English 
criticism on the Diamond Jubilee or—may we not 
hope ?—the centenary of this or that in his happy 
dedicated life. The gods have given him perpetual 
youth because he has ever looked forward, ever 
prayed, in the words of his best lyric, to be listen- 
ing when the newest note is heard in English 
poetry. 


THE PRINCE IN THE ARGENTINE 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the good done 
by the long tours of the Prince of Wales. His 
popularity causes tens of thousands of people who 
would never otherwise give a thought to the 
countries he visits to ponder the relations between 
those countries and our own. His presence in the 
Argentine will doubtless do much to stimulate 
popular British interest in that great country, in 
the development of which British capital and enter- 
prise have played so great a part, but about which 
the most of us remain so oddly ignorant. Friend- 
ship between Great Britain and the Argentine is 
a century old. May we now expect it to acquire 
more meaning for the average British man and 
woman? Incidentally, may we not expect to see 
here and there some increase of sympathetic 
curiosity about the culture and literature of South 
America ? 
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M. BRIAND AND HIS PACT 


ESSIMISTS are supposed to extract con- 
P siaerabt enjoyment from their gloomy fore- 

casts; we find, however, no pleasure in pre- 
dicting either that the agreement between Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Briand is scarcely more 
‘*complete’’ now than it was in Geneva last 
June, or that Germany will be unable to accept 
the Western Pact as now visualized by these two 
statesmen. In some ways progress has been made 
during the last week, and there can be no doubt 
that the French reply to Germany will be sent off 
far sooner than would have been the case had the 
negotiations been carried on only by letter. But 
it remains to be seen whether this progress is in 
the right direction, and certainly Germany’s 
desire for a Security Pact has not been increased 
by these London discussions. The initiative in 
the first place came from Berlin when the Ger- 
man Government announced its readiness to 
accept the present Western frontier for all time. 
It could hardly be expected to throw over its 
Alsatian irredentists without obtaining something 
by way of compensation. All that has happened 
so far, however, is that, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion between Great Britain and France, M. 
Briand has visited London with a draft of the 
Pact in his pocket—a draft which Germany has 
not yet been allowed to see, although such of its 
terms as are known contain no promise of that 
compensation which Herr Stresemann must have 
if his Nationalists are to allow him to continue the 
negotiations. It will scarcely comfort Germany 
to be told that she will be allowed to state her full 
opinions of this draft at a later date. Once Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Briand are agreed on a 
text, they will wish to change it as little as pos- 
sible, and every time that the Germans insist upon 
a change they will be looked upon as individuals 
whose only ambition is to make agreement diffi- 
cult. Berlin knows this, and the longer the delay 
in bringing the Germans into the discussions, the 
more difficult will it be for Berlin to make further 
concessions to Paris and London. 


In other ways the Chamberlain-Briand talk is 
disquieting. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations stipulates that no member of the League 
shall go to war until the League Council, or some 
other conciliatory body, has failed to settle the 
dispute. Many countries felt that the Covenant 
was incomplete, in that it considered war as legal 
after arbitration or conciliation had failed. They 
therefore produced the Protocol, which ruled out 
war in any circumstances, except as a sanction 
against Covenant-breaking State. Mr. 
Chamberlain rejected the Protocol, but suggested 
in its place the Security Pact, one of the stipula- 
tions of which is to be, if reports of the London 
discussions are accurate, that its signatories will 
be allowed to go to war, in the event of an alleged 
flagrant ’’ breach of the Pact, without awaiting 
the Council’s decision at all. Thus the scheme 
substituted for the Protocol (itself elaborated be- 
cause the Covenant was deemed insufficient) is to 
be not an improvement on the Covenant, but a 
definitely retrograde step away from it. Only 


when there is uncertainty as to the aggressor will 


appeal be made to the League. If this is ng 
to mean a scrapping of the Covenant, it will be 
necessary to define with the utmost precaution the 
cases of ‘‘ flagrant ’’’ breaches of the Pact. Other. 
wise the dangers of the sanctions provisions of the 
Protocol will be dwarfed by the dangers of the 
Pact. 


There remains the difficulty of Article XVI of 
the Covenant, and the definite refusal of Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Briand to recognize Ger. 
many’s peculiar difficulties in regard to this 
Article will cause great disappointment in Berlin, 
As we have already pointed out, Germany, the 
only Great Power which has disarmed, might 
quite easily find herself in an extremely awkward 
position should she be called upon to allow French 
troops to cross her territory to help Poland in q 
war with Russia. We believe that Germany could 
more probably find a solution of this problem in 
the League than out of it, but her experience of 
the security negotiations up to the present is not 
of a nature to persuade her to take anything on 
trust. 

Although the London discussions give no cause 
for rejoicing in Great Britain or Germany, we 
must still hope that, by the time British, French 
and German delegates meet at a conference table, 
Mr. Chamberiain will not have delivered his 
country, bound hand and foot, to the genial and 
ingenious M. Briand. If Germany were to join 
the League in September and were to be included 
on a basis of equality in all further discussions, 
then the security prospects would not be gloomy, 
But, since neither of these things is likely to 
happen, we must close this article, as we began it, 
on a note of pessimism. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


E make no apology for emphasizing again 

\ \ the principal contention in our leading 
article of last week, that this country is 
entering on an economic revolution, and that the 
coal crisis and other such troubles must not be 
looked at separately, but in relation to the great 
change which is upon us. As regards coal, there 
continues to be much _ speculation and _ some 
criticism which, interesting as it is, we prefer to 
ignore. The Royal Commission will presently 
get to work, and we may hope that in due course 
it will be able to produce recommendations which, 
when acted upon, will ease the coal situation. But 
it is essential to remember that mitigants cannot 
be remedies. Coal is destined to lose much of its 
importance, absolutely and in relation to the trade 
of this country. Our calculations for the future 
must be on the basis that a strong, general and 
steady revival of British coal is out of the question. 
International action, of the sort lately suggested 
by the resourceful mind of Sir Alfred Mond, may 
be helpful in a way, but it will not help this 
country in its peculiar difficulty. That difficulty, 
as everyone knows, but as no one can be told to 
often, is that we British have to export enormously 
in order to pay for our imported food. And the 
time has now come when it is imperative to reduce 
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the amount of that importation by vigorous use 
of all the means available. 

Emigration is obviously indicated, and this is 
yery nearly connected with regulation of the 
sources of food supply. For the people we send 
gut to the Dominions engage there mainly in the 
production of food, and the more of our food that 
we take from the Dominions the more emigrants 
we can settle there. The very important report 
just issued by the Imperial Economic Committee 
is thus most opportune. This country cannot send 
its sons and daughters overseas in huge numbers 
—and that is what is needed—unless it adopts a 
policy which creates employment for them there. 
The more we in this country favour Dominion food 
products, the easier will it be for us to diminish 
the excessively large number of mouths to be fed 
in this country. An increase in the percentage of 
food derived from the Dominions, a decrease in 
the total quantity of food imported from all 
sources: that is what we must aim at. But 
emigration, well organized on a large scale, and 
the favouring of Dominion products need to be 
accompanied by a much more strenuous Home 
agricultural policy than has yet been contemplated 
by any Government. The difficulties are very 
numerous and serious, and there is much to make 
the most optimistic sceptical about the possibilities 
of a great agricultural revival. But the answer 
to all doubtless is that such a revival can be 
brought about if the whole nation can be made to 
realize that it is vitally necessary. 

Propaganda is needed here no less than in 
regard to those matters in respect of which the 
Imperial Economic Committee recommends pub- 
licity. It must be brought home to every voter 
that, in the altered conditions, this country must 
grow more of its own food or be driven into main- 
taining by artificial and in the end ruinous 
methods a volume of export trade of which it is 
no longer truly capable. If this country has to 
goon paying on the same vast scale for imported 
food, it will be brought near to collapse. Taxa- 
tion, high wages and other factors have made it 
more and more difficult for certain branches of 
British exports to be kept up. In many parts of 
the world, as in regard to steel and iron in Asia, 
there is now indigenous production in a consider- 
able and increasing volume where a decade or 
two ago there was none. Many formerly weak 
but now active competitors have entered markets 
in which Great Britain used to enjoy some- 
thing not much short of a monopoly. We can- 
not expect, with our present costs of production, 
and-in an altered world, to be able to pursue our 
former policy. While we cling to every market 
that we can, and endeavour to keep down costs, 
to better distribution, to extend propaganda in 
favour of British goods, we must constantly keep 
in view the likelihood of a decline in almost every 
quarter. With that in view, we must prepare to 
lessen the evil effects of such loss of markets by 
diminishing the pressure on us to export hugely 
in order to pay for huge imports of food. 

That the part which Governments can play in 
economic matters is limited is a doctrine familiar 
to readers of these columns, and while we hope 
for a bold and generous agricultural policy from 
the Government we are far from suggesting that 
this is a matter mainly for the Cabinet and Parlia- 


ment. All the private agricultural interests in the 
country must rouse themselves to the requirements 
of the new situation. They must conquer their 
dislike of co-operation; they must seek out better 
methods of production and of distribution; and 
they must grasp the truth that they are working 
to meet a new situation. To give but one example 
of the way in which reorganization is necessary, 
the flour-mill map of the future must not be one 
with the majority of mills clustered near the ports 
through which foreign corn enters this country, 
but one with a distribution of mills bearing on 
home production. The whole agricultural situa- 
tion must be looked at with new eyes. Agricul- 
tural revival must be transferred from the category 
of things desirable to that of things necessary to 
the life of the nation. An increase of home food 
production must be regarded not as something 
gained by a class of the community remote from 
those of us who dwell in great cities, but as a 
victory for the whole nation in that hard task of 
adjusting itself to the changed world in which 
Great Britain has no longer an easy supremacy 
as exporter. There is very much to be anxious 
about, but nothing to cause despair, and when the 
trials of the transition are over it may well be that 
the new England will seem a country more worthy 
of pride than that which existed before the war. 
It is even now happy at least in this, that it will 
not lose those whom it sends out to the Dominions, 
and that the development of the Empire can com- 
pensate it for any shrinkage in its own economic 
importance. 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER—IX 
SINGAPORE AGAIN 


WROTE some weeks ago of the Singapore 
I Base. If one took reaction tests of the 

average London intellectual and used ‘* Singa- 
pore’’ as reaction word, I suppose 
that, except with a few abnormals, ‘‘ Base”’ 
would be the only reply. I complained 
that the Singapore merchant is not inter- 
ested in international questions, but it is 
equally true that our internationalists are not 
interested in Singapore as a Crown Colony. Yet 
Singapore is one of the most interesting cosmo- 
politan centres in the world. You can stand at 
the wharf-edge and see the craft of nearly every 
country in the world, dim grey battleships, ocean- 
going ships of all nations, and all manner of 
Eastern boats, Chinese sampans and junks, Malay 
prahus, and Tamil twakows, and Japanese fishing 
craft. 

In certain directions the British may take a just 
pride in the development of Singapore. One 
looks at this elaborately constructed commercial 
city of to-day and remembers that only a hundred 
years ago, when Sir Stamford Raffles first landed, 
there were here but a few huts and some hundred 
Malays. Nor is Singapore’s development at an 
end. The Base will increase Singapore’s impor- 
tance, while as a port it must be always the great 
exchange station for Eastern traffic. Apart from 
this, Singapore must develop as Malaya is 
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developed. Few people seem to realize what 
possibilities for agricultural and industrial penetra- 
tion Malaya presents. 

All this should make the Imperial Government 
careful that Singapore is obtaining as adequate a 
Government as possible, and that the city is being 
constructed on principles of stability. Yet in few 
places have I found such a tradition—bound 
bureaucracy whose sole food is precedent. In 
some places it would not matter; in Singapore it 
is of vital importance. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant example of this fatal laissez-faire policy is 
in the matter of Chinese immigration. The 
industries and rubber estates of Singapore require 
cheap labour, and so all effective restriction is 
removed from the conditions of immigration. The 
result is that the scum of China, unwanted rebels, 
thieves, and murderers, who find China too un- 
picasant, make their way to Singapore, and con- 
sequently the city is full of pick-pockets, robber- 
bands and secret societies. I had it on good 
authority that not a single Chinese merchant of 
wealth could escape from paying money regularly 
to one or other of these secret societies. The 
police confess that they cannot keep any adequate 
register of criminals. Yet it is generally agreed 
that there would be a sufficient supply of labour 
even if there were a police check on immigration. 
A sorting-station for intending immigrants at 
Hong-Kong would be a step in the right direction. 

Another question bound up with the Chinese 
population of Singapore is that of opium. I think 
you know that I am not a fanatical American anti- 
opium campaigner. I know the difficulties which 
surround the question in India, China, Persia, and 
Turkey. Singapore is a different story! The 
honest Chinese who come to Singapore are poor 
agricultural folk who have never been in a big 
town before and to whom the opium habit is un- 
known. I went one night to a number of opium 
dens in Singapore and man after man gave the 
same answer :. I never smoked until I came to 
Singapore. I learnt to smoke here.’’ By the 
side of the smokers were little yellow packets of 
opium with the inscription: ‘‘ British Govern- 
ment Monopolies.’”” The majority of the Chinese 
in Singapore have gained the opium habit under 
British rule in a British Crown Colony. Loss of 
revenue is the only argument against the abolition 
of opium in Singapore. Half the income of 
Singapore comes from the opium smoking of 
coolies and rickshaw pullers, and so the inhabi- 
tants of Singapore do not have to pay any income- 
tax as do simple citizens like you and me. Singa- 
pore can afford to get rid of its opium traffic and 
strong action in this direction would prove both 
to America and to China the sincerity of our 
intentions. Immediate and complete action is 
probably impossible, but a register could easily 
be made of habitual smokers and in future opium 
might be served to these and to these alone. 

A closely allied question is whether licensed 
houses should exist in the Colony. At present 
the police have no right of inspection and the 
condition and situation of houses is unrestricted. 
| understand that a committee is, at the moment, 
discussing this matter in London. I hope it will 
take note of the staggering figures for venereal 
disease in Singapore. I was told, from a com- 


petent source, that probably over eighty per cent. 
of the non-European population were in some way 


affected. The police have no control over the 
matter at all, and disease is continually increas 
ing. Whatever decision is reached in this matter 
some immediate examination of the prostitutes jp 
Singapore should be made, and those who are jn 
a condition to spread disease should be deported, 
No final solution is possible while there remains 
such a great preponderance of men in the Colony, 
The family is the social and moral unit of Chinese 
life, and has been ever since the days of Confucius, 
We must encourage the Chinese, difficult though 
it may be, to bring their women folk with them 
into the Colony and to settle there in a decent way, 
You may say: ‘* But it is inevitable that an 
international shipping centre and a cosmopolitan 
city like Singapore should be a cesspool.” | 
would admit the difficulties. In a Colony where 
some fifty or sixty different nationalities are repre. 
sented, and where all are interested in commerce 
and none in government, difficulties are bound to 
occur. In the main, though, I am convinced that 
the present inadequate condition of the Colony is 
due purely to the lack of initiative of the official 
hierarchy. Partly, perhaps, it is the languid 
element in the climate. What can you hope from 
a people who are prepared to drink condensed milk 
all their life because they have not got the energy 
to follow Hong-Kong and set upa municipal dairy? 
I have only indicated a few of the conditions which 
need reform. The judges admit frankly that the 
judicial system needs overhauling. In education 
nothing was done until a few years ago and then 
a lavish generosity was displayed, but no one in 
the Education Office had a policy for the develop. 
ment of education in the Colony. Perhaps if one 
had a few years of Singapore, where the weather 
is never cold and the sun often just a little too hot, 
one would grow placid and content, look up 
precedents for all that one did, and grow old in 
benign acquiescence in things as they are. 


THE NEW MAJORITY IN FRANCE 


[From FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


the vote on the Moroccan credits, the vote 

on the turnover and, finally, the general 
vote on the Budget—the Socialists made up their 
minds to cease supporting the Painlevé Cabinet. 
Simultaneously the two hundred Moderates in the 
Chamber, who represent what is left of the Bloc 
National, sided, as was natural, with _ the 
Government. 

Is this situation likely to be permanent : in other 
words, is there a new Majority in the French 
Chamber? The answer to this question, which 
ought to be plain, which is in fact simple, dots 
not seem so to certain people who have grown 
accustomed to the supremacy of the Cartel of 
possibly have an interest in its continuation. M. 
Renaudel is carrying on an active campaiga 
among the Socialist groups to persuade them t0 
join with the Radicals once more in an effort 
to overthrow the Painlevé Cabinet and _ replace 
it by a Herriot Government in which the 
Socialists, this time, would no longer refuse 1 
take office. The Quotidien, the most authorite 
tive and the most dignified organ of the Cartel 
champions the same view, pointing out that the 
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jocal elections held recently are evidence that the 
country remains true to its creed of a year ago. 
But M. Blum, whose detached aloofness has quite 
as much influence on the Socialists as M. 
Renaudel’s tactical ability, said three or four 
times during the past month that the Cartel was 
dead, while another distinguished Socialist, M. 
Varenne, long an in petto candidate to ministerial 
ofice the moment his party would allow such a 
candidature, is so sure that his chances in this direc- 
tion are lost that he has just accepted the post of 
Governor of Indo-China. Finally, on July 31, 
M. Maginot, the former Minister of War in the 
Poincaré Cabinet and to-day the undisputed 
Leader of the Opposition, contributed to the Echo 
de Paris a long statement, which he hardly took 
the trouble to disguise as an interview, in which 
he held out the olive branch to M. Painlevé. 
“We are the majority in the new Majority,’ he 
said with a terseness which may veil a threat, but 
he also said that the Government, on future as 
well as on recent occasions, would find no hostility 
on his side of the Chamber if its policy were as 
patriotic as it has been in Morocco, and as 
reasonable as it is on the financial side. 

There is some futility in the speculative discus- 
sions concerning the survival of the Cartel or its 
demise. The facts speak for themselves. M. 
Herriot invariably followed the Socialist lead, and 
his obedience meant the prosperity of the Cartel, 
seeing that the Cartel never was anything else 
than a combination in which the Socialists were 
predominant. M. Painlevé, M. Caillaux and M. 
Briand, on the contrary, have consistently refused 
to follow M. Blum’s recommendation of a capital 
levy, or a peace at all costs in Europe or in Africa; 
whereupon they are given up by the Socialists and 
warmly approved by M. Maginot. No amount of 
quibbling concerning the deeper political meaning 
of the numerous elections held during the past 
fifteen months can change these facts. Besides, 
why should it be an impossibility for a Radical 
Government to be followed by a Conservative 
minority? Was it not so in Great Britain on 
several occasions during the early months of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s leadership? The few 
politicians who insist that such a state of affairs 
is impossible or immoral forget that during the 
four years and a half in which the Bloc National 
was a strong and undisputed majority, there did 
not appear a single Prime Minister who was not 
originally a Radical (Clemenceau, Leygues, 
Millerand, Briand, Poincaré), or a single Cabinet 
in which most of the Ministerial positions were 
not given to Radicals. Why should a repetition 
of these facts become impossible when everything 
points to its probability ? The present writer has 
just returned from four weeks’ investigation of 
public opinion in Berri, Nivernais and Burgundy. 
The conclusion that is forced on an impartial mind 
trying to see things as they are, and not as it may 
wish them to be, is this: France, or at all events 
the aforesaid provinces, wants Red representatives 
and even Red Governments, but public opinion 
wants the same Governments to follow something 
very like a Conservative policy. This is what is 
happening at the present moment, and if there is 
a majority for it in the Chamber and no 
antagonism to it in the country, it is difficult to 
see why it should not go on as long as political 
curves last. 
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A GOOD CRY 


By GERALD GOULD 


ANY years ago, my old nurse (I am sorry 
M about the old nurse gambit—it is, like 
prophecy, scarcely to be excused by truth) 
used to invite me to an indulgence of which in 
those days I was ashamed, a riot of voluptuous 
self-abandonment which she called ‘‘ a good cry.”’ 
Nobody invites me to a good cry now; and I must 
say I resent the omission. By what perversity do 
we deny ourselves the relief of tears? And what 
horrible complexes may we not be laying up for 
ourselves—and laying down in ourselves—by this 
unmanly and unmannerly repression? All the 
heroes of epic and legend wept freely, and there is 
something insulting to their memory in our 
decadent latter-day inexpressiveness. We ought 
not to grudge them the tribute of a tear. 
Sir Walter Scott was anxious for people to weep 
over the tombs even of politicians, and indicated 
the architectural facilities : 


Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

*Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the note rebound. 


On the other hand, as Macaulay pointed out, the 
number of undergraduates and medical students 
to whom, in consequence of reading the works 
of Lord Byron, the relief of tears was denied, 
passes all calculation. Surely Scott’s example is 
more wholesome than Byron’s. And talking of 
Macaulay reminds me of another healthful prac- 
tice which has in these degenerate days fallen inex- 
plicably upon disuse—the faint or swoon. 
Macaulay was an authority on swooning. He 
made out what I take to be the only authoritative 
table of swoons in the English language; here 
it is: 

Julia de Clifford 

Lady Delamore 

Lady Theodosia 

Lord Glenbrook 

Lord Delamore 

Lady Enderfield 

Lord Ashgrove 

Lord St. Orville 

Henry Mildmay ove 
This is an analysis of ‘ Santo Sebastiano,’ a novel 
by Mrs. Kitty Cuthbertson. (I take my facts from 
Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Life’ of his uncle.) 
Macaulay also marked a passage which proved 
that, if Lord St. Orville did it only once, he did 
it well: 

One of the sweetest smiles that ever animated the face of 


mortal now diffused itself over the face of Lord St. Orville, 
as he fell at the feet of Julia in a death-like swoon. 


The man was obviously a gentleman as well as a 
nobleman : we shall net look upon his like again. 

There is one place, however, where—though 
swooning is inconvenient—weeping is not dis- 
couraged : and that is the theatre. It is recognized 
that people will go to the theatre for a good cry or 
a good laugh, and that they don’t much mind 
which it is. I noticed with pleasure, the other 
day, that Mr. Hubert Griffith, praising the play 
‘ The Wild Duck’ and its performance, said: ‘* If 
you go to it you will find Miss Angela Baddeley 
will make you cry.’’ That was my nurse’s invita- 
tion scattered broadcast; and I have no doubt it 
brought the people in. It would have brought me 
fast enough, if I had really been able to believe 
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that I should cry. But there are two kinds of men 
—those who can cry at the theatre, and those who 
can cry over books: and I do not belong to the 
former. Sometimes—alas, so rarely !—a thrilling 
tone in an actor’s or actress’s voice will jerk the 
tears suddenly and, so to speak, automatically into 
my eyes, as will moments of the violin; but you 
could scarcely call that a good cry. As for books, 
I am afraid I could read almost anything dry-eyed 
now ; but time was when I could weep in reading; 
and it is interesting to observe that, in literature as 
in life, it is not the saddest, the profoundest or the 
most painful thing that most certainly moves to 
tears. Mrs. Browning, with her “‘ I tell you, hope- 
less grief is passionless,’’ and Wordsworth, with his 
‘* Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’’ 
were certainly in the right of it. I have never felt 
the least temptation to cry over Ophelia or 
Desdemona. But over the quarrel of Brutus and 
Cassius in ‘ Julius Czesar’ I have been desperately 
moved. There is something foolish and boyish, 
some witness to the antic brevity and unreasonable- 
ness of the life of man, in a quarrel that will pass. 
It is not so much tragic as pathetic ; and it is pathos 
that makes one cry. 


Most of us, however, can, and do, abstain from 
crying over wat we read to ourselves. The test 
of tearfulness comes with reading aloud; and here 
again it is not the saddest things that are most 
difficult. There are certain cadences in English 
prose which I would, even in these desiccated days, 
hardly trust myself to utter to an audience; they 
are not tragic, they are not necessarily even 
pathetic, but they twist the heart. A great actress 
at a pageant once threw her arms round the neck 
of a friend of mine with whom she was personally 
unacquainted, and, bursting into loud sobs, 
exclaimed: ‘‘O my dear, my dear, I can’t bear 
it, it is all too beautiful.”’ And I know (though 
not in connexion with a pageant) exactly what she 
meant. Listen—or rather, make somebody else 
listen—to Burke : 

Such are their ideas; such their religion, and such their 
law. But as to our country and our race, as long as the 
well-compacted structure of our church and state, the 
sanctuary, the holy of holies of that ancient law, defended by 
reverence, defended by power, a fortress at once and a temple, 
shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British Sion—as long 
as the British monarchy, not more limited than fenced by 
the orders of the State, shall, like the proud Keep of Windsor, 
rising in the majesty of proportion, and girt with the double 
belt of its kindred and coeval towers, as long as this awful 
structure shall oversee and guard the subjected land—so long 
the mounds and dykes of the low fat Bedford level will have 
nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of 
France. 

The power of this has little to do with argument, 
little with sentiment, nothing with opinion. Read 
it to a Marxist or to a believer in Divine Right, he 
must be moved by the syllables. ‘‘ Rising in the 
majesty of proportion, and girt with the double 
belt of its kindred and coeval towers. . . .’’ No, 
my dear, I can’t bear it, it is all too beautiful. 


‘* To ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears ”’ 
was the function attributed by the poet Gray to the 
poet Shakespeare. ‘‘O drop the briny tear with 
me!’’ is one of the most cogent adjurations in 


literature. The fashion of the stiff lip is compara- 
tively modern, certainly insular, and possibly 
unhygienic: why should a stiff-lipped generation 
boast itself above a stiff-necked? I am at one with 
my old nurse and Mr. Hubert Griffith, and all 
who appreciate the merits of a good cry. 
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THOSE PURPLE HOURS 


By Ivor BROWN 


class cricket as most men of my age who haye 

some other business in life. Some of it has 
been an agreeable, colourful experience ; far more 
of it—75.06 of it, may I say, since first-class 
cricketers are so fond of decimal fractions ?—has 
been as thrilling as the perusal of a German pro. 
fessor’s treatise on ‘ Bimetallism in Relation to 
Statistical Relativity.’ Why then do I go again? 
Well, there are those purple hours, and | am 
ready to take a gambler’s chance. I also take a 
book. 

In all matters of sport the Englishman is an in. 
corrigible optimist. His will to enjoy himself is 
so enormous that no amount of squalor and 
tedium, of over-crowding and vile catering can 
prevent him from throwing his money into the 
hands of the sport-purveyors. The newspapers 
play up to his mood by describing every sky 4s 
blue and every hour as purple, and they have an 
excellent reason for doing so. If they told him the 
leaden truth, he would immediately’ cease to buy 
them. Do you, for instance, expect to find any. 
thing like the following in to-morrow’s sheet ? 


The racegoer who makes one visit to Punter’s Park is 
rash; the man who goes twice is a fool confessing his folly. 
For the sum of twenty-two shillings and sixpence he is 
entitled to fight death by suffocation. Should he be particu. 
larly fortunate or ferocious, he may get a glimpse of part of a 
race from an angle at which he cannot tell the winner. If he 
is neither fortunate nor ferocious, he just pays twenty-two 
and sixpence. 


No, you will not read that. You will gather 
that there have been record crowds at Punter's 
Park, and that everyone was happy. And you 
will gather the truth. They were happy. Such is 
England. 

It is the same with cricket. Do not expect to be 
faced with this at your breakfast-table : 


Glumshire and Starkshire meet for their annual fixture at 
Coketown to-day. If the play is anything like last year’s, 
a visit to the ground will be an infallible test of imbecility. 
That match was left drawn because neither side made the 
slightest effort to finish it. Their one desire was to stop 
their opponents getting five points, and if the game had lasted 
a week it would not have been decided. The average rate vi 
scoring was thirty runs an hour. 


If the Coketown Argus were moved to candour 
of this kind, it would be publicly burned on the 
ash-pit that passes for the shilling seats of the 
Coketown cricket ground. To live at all that 
journal must renew its formal obeisance at ‘‘ the 
throne of King Willow.”’ 

The appearance of ‘ Cricket,’ an anthology com- 
piled by Mr. Samuel Looker,* moves me to reflect 
that the game is in danger of being smothered in 
embraces. My criticism of these anthological 
raptures is made because I admire cricket, not 
because I loathe it. It is time that cricket were 
rescued from two kinds of pestilent enthusiast, 
the ethical and the lyrical. Your moralist 1s 
always confounding the game with a disciplinary 
exercise. A cricket-shirt is a surplice in his eyes, 
and all the virtues of the ages stand balanced on 
a stump. I find this rant about flannelled saints 
as idiotic as the Jingo’s rant about flannelled 
fools. The doctrine of ‘‘ Play up and play the 


I SUPPOSE that I have watched as much first. 
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me ’’ is just as applicable to the shove-halfpenny 
board in the ‘ Bricklayers’ Arms’ as to the green 
field, and I fancy that many genuine cricketers 
have been sickened of the sport in their school- 
days by the confusion of pulpit and popping- 
crease. 

Cricket began with no ethical assumptions. It 
was a physical and festal affair on ‘‘ Broad Half- 
penny,’ and Mr. Looker has done well to lead off 
with Nyren’s remarkable tribute to Hampshire 
catering : 


The ale, too!—not the modern horror under that name, 
that drives as many men melancholy-mad as the hypocrites 
do—not the beastliness of these days, that will make a fellow’s 
inside like a shaking bog, and as rotten; but barley-corn such 
as would put the souls of three butchers into one weaver. 
Ale that would flare like turpentine—genuine Boniface! This 
immortal viand (for it was more than liquor) was vended at 
twopence per pint. Then the quantities the fellows 
would eat! Two or three of them would strike dismay into 
a round of beef. They could no more have pecked in that 
style than they could have flown, had the infernal black 
stream (that type of Acheron! ), which soddens the carcass 
of a Londoner, been the fertilizer of their clay. 


The account-books of the Hambledon Men con- 
firm this view of cricket as the Englishman’s 
apéritif. The old bills announcing a match not 
only remind us that the game was tor gamblers— 
the stakes are often surprisingly large—but that 
the time and place of feeding was an essential item 
of information. Mr, Jingle’s outlook on the game 
was of a similar order. ‘* Met a_party-——flannel 
jackets—white trousers—anchovy sandwiches— 
devilled kidneys—splendid  fellows—glorious.”’ 
And again, ‘‘ Capital fun—lots of beer—hogs- 
heads; rounds of beef—bullocks; mustard—cart- 
loads. Glorious day!’’ After literary com- 
munion with Nyren and Dickens, it is inadvisable 
to attempt a meal in the public parts of a county 
cricket-ground. Such an experiment, however, 
will defeat any impulse for the lyrical outburst 
that is the second plague of the game to-day. 

I have confessed to intense enjoyment of the 
game, and I can equally enjoy the gusto of a 
man who writes with knowledge of his subject. 
To the informed writer who follows county cricket 
day in and day out for four months and keeps his 
gustatory powers, I respectfully lift my bat. But 
for the flimsy madrigals of the pavilion poet, I can 
find no appetite : 


What Englishman can dare 
, Any pastime to compare 
With the great and grand old manly game we love? 


I am prepared to be thus audacious. And so, 
which is more important, are many of the greatest 
cricket-players. Why otherwise do they turn to 
rackets, tennis, and golf? I sometimes visit a golf 
club whose walls bear long testimony to the 
trophy-winning powers of one Palairet. Let us 
avoid this Chauvinism of cricket that will have no 
tivals; also let us pass over sonnets which 
address the game thus : 


Nor gold may stain, nor tyrant qualify 
Thy Commonweal of Peace ; thy votaries, 
Whose song is healing and whose regimen 
A rhythmic unison ’twixt hand and eye, 
For their reward do ask but twilight ease, 
For their last law, the law of honest men. 


The best judgment on this effort would come 
from the Treasurer of a County Club, who is con- 
sidering (a) the lowest price that will keep Bouncer 
out of league cricket; (b) a suitable retaining-fee 
for Snorter, the Transvaal terror, who is putting 
in two years of local residence for qualification ; 
and (c) whether he dare sack Surly altogether for 


refusing to bowl on a batsman’s wicket, and for 
using language to his captain that passes the 
dreams of a sergeant-major. 

Criticism, however, should make some positive 
contributions, and I shall therefore offer the next 
garland-gatherers of the game a couple of contri- 
butions of my own. This, in the familiar fol-de- 
rol style : 


Up lasses and lads, to Mudford to-day 

To stand and to spit and to barrack the play. 

Wait an hour at the doors, well marshalled by ‘‘ cops.’ 
And you'll see little Podger play back to long-hops. 

A shower comes down. Podger’s off, helter-skelter ; 
He can get a move on when running for shelter. 

The sun may return, but the players will not. 

Stop and look at the grass and thank God for your lot! 


The sonnet is more difficult, but its challenge 
must be faced, and I therefore humbly submit : 


A dozen overs, every ball a dolly: 
The artful Podger watches them for spin, 
Then gently pats each succulent half-volley : 
There’s talent money and the points to win. 
He’s going to get his benefit next summer ; 
His average is better than last year. 
The Glumshire bowlers go from glum to glummer ; 
He'll get his thirty e’er the night is here. 
Sing hey for Glumshire, that’s the team to stick it! 
Sing ho for Starkshire, who can stick still more! 
Sing hey for all the purple hours of cricket! 
What’s that? Hurst Park, Fast Flapper. Nine to four. 
Who'd mock the game or libel British lads, 
While Podger’s playing time out with his pads? 


I may add that these candid and cantankerous 
poems are strictly copyright, and that my fee for 
reproduction to all future anthologists of cricket 
is one guinea per piece per person. 


FALLEN AMONG GUIDES 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


the Twelve Courses in a certain Pyrenean 

village on the Spanish side. That is not the 
real name of the hotel, but José is so charming 
that I do not wish to hurt his feelings by reveal- 
ing the exact district of his activities. Others, 
less trusting than I, might feel that somehow José 
actuated the dragon. We had walked a long day 
under the Spanish sun, which is a silly thing to 
do; and we had eaten a very large meal as a 
result, which is a wise thing to do, if you ask the 
price first. We did not. But none the less we 
were in a very good humour after dinner, and 
when I am in a good humour | am very trusting. 
I feel that José must have sensed that, must have 
realized that I was just the man to recognize his 
honest truth. He came up to me with a kind of 
swing on his little body, a fine tilt to his little 
moustache. José twinkled: José could talk 
French. I was pleased to find a man who could 
talk French, because my Spanish is limited to 
questions about the pen of my uncle, a so irre- 
levant subject, after dinner, with blithe moun- 
taineers. I make no excuses, but I think that is 
partly why I fell to José’s charms. The others 
took less interest in him, but then they have been 
to the Pyrenees before, and knew all about blithe 
mountaineers. 

I wonder, now that I look back, whether I 
believed José; I wonder whether I believe him 
now. I cannot help having suspicions. But to 
go over the mountains to the Hotel of the Seven 
Stuffed Squirrels, by that particular unknown 


Tie dragon's jaws opened at the Hotel of 
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route which José knew, with José carrying our | It is a very fine passage over the Bréche de 


packs on his mule, to climb Mont Perdu, some- | Roland. I say nothing against José’s knowledge 
how in negligible time, to return then to Gavarnie | of the mountains, nor his choice of routes, 
by the Bréche de Roland, to do all these things | Besides, who can say anything against a man 
with José, blithe, twinkling, romantic mountaineer | who goes blithely singing over the snowfields 
that he was, seemed to me a wonderful thing, | with edelweiss behind his ear? The hotel to 
especially because it was all to cost so little. The | which José took us in Gavarnie was, he said, the 
Hotel of the Seven Stuffed Squirrels (José’s | cheapest in the place. The fact that it was exactly 
father’s hotel, by the way) sounded very cheap, | three times as dear as any hotel we had yet been 
and for the rest, as José said, with a superb, | in was due, he said, to Gavarnie being so fashion. 
eminently Pyrenean gesture, we would arrange | able. It was a remarkable coincidence that the 
things. One was not going to discuss matters of | proprietor was of the same surname as _ José, 
money. The magnanimity of the mountains, I | After dinner José conducted us to a little 
thought, had entered the souls of her sons. The | estaminet, a rough place where all the guides, 
others wanted an exact statement of what it was | simple fellows, foregather to pass their evenings, 
all going to cost. 1 cannot understand how people | !t was very amusing, and José played the 
can be so pusillanimous among the mountains, | accordion with a fine dash. I think guides must 
and after twelve courses. Certainly it was mag- | make a good income, otherwise how could they 
nificent crossing by that unknown route, with our | possibly afford to pay seven francs for a coffee 
shoulders free; and José knew every spring, and | and cognac—and perhaps. we had them cheap, 
he laughed and sang, and sat gaily akimbo on | hecause José seemed to be a great friend of the 
his mule, incredibly a blithe mountaineer. To | patronne? We settled with José that night, a 
see José drink a fine stream of wine out of his | matter of forty pesetas. We had forgotten all 
bota was a thousand times worth that little matter | about the day it would take him to get back. José 
of money which one would arrange. The others | was quite amazed at our forgetfulness. But he 
said he was exploiting his personality; they are | smiled so charmingly, and all the guides were so 
at that age when they think cynicism clever. yay and magnanimous, that, of course, we had to 


The Hotel of the Seven Stuffed Squirrels is in | S!ve José a present. What was twelve pesetas to 
a precipitous gorge of the Sobrarbe, far from the | «ach of us? What indeed? 
world of markets. The walls of mountain stand We were surprised next morning, after José had 
sheer and solemn round it; the torrent roars be- | gone, to find a large item on our bill for his enter. 
low it; the scent of pines envelops it, this cradle | ‘ainment. Of course, it was stupid of us not to 
of simple, mountain folk. We arrived in the gold | have expected it. Even guides must eat, and 
of sunset. Even the others were, 1 think, | ‘wenty pesetas a day is only pocket money. José, 
impressed. It was regrettable that the hotel was | it is true, appeared to have eaten a great deal. But 
full of strangers, Dutch and Irish and French and | Could one expect a blithe mountaineer to stint him. 
[english, and that we had not rooms to ourselves. self, one so care-free, so unsordid ? I cannot feel 
José had said nothing about that, but then, as | bitter against José, though my holiday was cut 
José explained, how could he tell, being away, | Short by several days. He had led us, somehow, 
that the house was so full? Our rooms, our bits | '0 spend magnanimously. But as I rattled along 
of rooms rather, were in fact in the out-house; | ‘9 Paris that night, I was a little irritable, a little 
but that, | tried to think, was very romantic. The | depressed. Only those who live among the moun- 
others . . . well. tains are truly philosophic, truly blithe and mag. 
nanimous. . . . The others, who had more money 
with them, have gone on to Andorra. They say 
they are going to do without guides. I hope they 
lose their way. 


The charm of the valley ; the charm of the seven 
stuffed squirrels in the dining-room (again the 
name is descriptive, and not its true name); the 
charm of Carmen, José’s beautiful sister, a deep- 
eyed maid of the—no, not that, because we 
found out afterwards that she was married, but 
at least she was of the mountains; the charm of 


old Ramon, José’s father, a fine, weathered VERSE 
Spaniard (of French birth, we found out after- 
wards), all these charms kept us a whole lazy day A BEE IN LATE AUTUMN 


in that valley of the Sobrarbe, Moreover, the 


ascent of Mont Perdu, it appeared, took rather HOU creepest on; in vain 


more than a negligible time. On the third day Thy wings are humming. 
we paid the bill. Queerly, old Ramon’s French Spring has gone by; again 
failed him, José was busy elsewhere, and my . A spring is coming, 
uncle’s pen could not reduce that bill by a peseta. Yet not for thee: O why 
One had arranged things, or, at least, old Ramon Should nature bid thee try 
had. Besides, at five-thirty in the morning, one To live and loathe to die? 
could not discuss matters of money. As to the 

future, José was to conduct us to Gavarnie (no For thou wast born too late, 
man could find the route over the Bréche de Too late, or early, 
Roland, old Ramon assured us, unless he were I know not which, yet fate 
mountain born); that was agreed on. ‘‘ The guide For thee is surly : 

costs twenty pesetas the day,’’ old Ramon had Fret not thyself if thou 
said. ‘‘ Why discuss it? What is five pesetas Find not a blossomed bough ; 
to each of you?’’ ‘* What?" we had agreed: There are no blossoms now. 


and so it had been settled. . W. Force STEAD 


| 
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THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


IR,—The letter you published last week from the 
S Malthusian League has anticipated the reply which 

I felt was demanded by the letter published in your 
number of July 25 from the Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of the Society for Constructive Birth Control. My 
object in the first article of the series was to recapitu- 
late the arguments against Birth Control that have 
been advanced from various sources since the subject 
came under discussion—arguments some of which, as 
was subsequently argued, have much validity, and 
which it is worse than useless for advocates of Birth 
Control to ignore. I therefore regret that the C.B.C. 
Society should have read into this article a spirit of 
unfairness to themselves. Nobody who has given the 
subject any careful study can fail to appreciate the 
disinterestedness, the energy and the courage with 
which Dr. Stopes has devoted herself to it, and nobody 
who has visited her clinic can fail to admire its 
generous spirit and efficiency, or can doubt the value 
of the work it performs. These realizations will not 
be invalidated by disagreement with the tone of some 
of her writings. The work which Dr. Stopes has done 
as a pioneer is indisputable, and probably will never 
be forgotten. 

At the same time it does not follow that the instru- 
ment used for penetrating a surface is necessarily the 
most suitable for widening the breach therein. The 
view was advanced in subsequent articles that the time 
had come for the Ministry of Health to recognize the 
subject as one of national concern, and that it should 
be admitted into the scope of the work of the ante- 
natal and welfare centres under the Ministry of 
Health. And it is emphatically contended that sub- 
scription of money to private organizations, however 
admirable the work they may do, or deserving of 
support they may be, is only a poor substitute for the 
far more important end of creating a strong public 
opinion in favour of the Ministry of Health undertak- 
ing the work. In their letter of last week the Mal- 
thusian League acknowledge this to be their object, 
and it is difficult to see why the C.B.C. Society do not 
share their views. 

It would be interesting to know the views of the 
medical profession upon this topic. The great major- 
ity of the younger generation of medical men who have 
qualified since the war approve of the step. 
An expression of relative unanimity from medical men 
on this topic would constitute an argument which the 
Ministry of Health could hardly ignore. The difficulty 
in making it good is the practical one of getting the 
facts with all their implications in their full context 
before the profession, and obtaining their views— 
whether for or against—in statistical form. If a telling 
majority were found in favour of the measure, and it 
were put into effect, those medical men who had ex- 
pressed approval might collectively approach medical 
men in other countries, inviting them to follow our 
example. By such means an understanding might be 
reached by which the chief existing cause of war, 
namely, over-multiplication (the predisposing cause is 
ineradicably ingrained in human nature) will be brought 
into the beginnings of control. 

I should like to take this opportunity of stating that 
in the articles which you have published no unfriendly 
criticism of the Ministry of Health has been intended. 
It is well realized that in the present uncertain state of 
public opinion action along the lines advocated might 
be imprudent and would probably meet with severe 
opposition from several quarters. The object of the 
articles has been to pave the way for such action at as 
near a date as possible. 


I am, etc., 


“tre oF THE ARTICLES 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the fre 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 


% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with, 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 


and anonymous communications. 
G Letters om topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE COAL COMPROMISE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEW 


SIR,—You suggest that a Government subsidy in- 
volves Government control and that the two coupled 
together may lead to nationalization. This is not the 
official view of Conservative Headquarters and it will 
not be a popular view with the rank and file of the 
party, but ‘‘ Deeds speak louder than words,’’ and in 
politics there is no such thing as safeguarding oneself 
by the phrase ‘‘ without prejudice.’’ Whatever is done 
politically is done coram populo and can be quoted and 
used alike by friends and foes to the end of political 
memory. 

Some of us who are students of history, and also 
bear in mind Burke’s immortal saying that it is often 
the unintended and unexpected results of legislation 
which are the most important, have already suggested 
that those concerned should consider—as you so forci- 
bly urge—whither the new coal policy is leading us, 
In a letter to the Yorkshire Post last week 
I suggested that coalowners ‘‘ might be well 
advised to consider whether or not they are prepared 
to be bought out at a fair market price under the 
auspices of the present Government,’’ and added: 
‘* When the minimum wage—without any guarantee 
of a minimum of production—and the seven hours day 
were enacted the coal trade was hamstrung, or at any 
rate the fate of the weaker and poorer pits was sealed, 
and a serious blow was struck at our national pros- 
perity. Protect women and children as much as you 
like, but never make things so easy for grown men 
that slackness is as profitable as energy.’’ 

In view of the extraordinary ideas which are so 
often put forward about the currency, the interest on 
any bonds issued by Government in payment for coal 
property of any sort would have to be payable in gold, 
so as to avoid the ruin which would be entailed on 
bondholders by unlimited inflation and the reduction 
of the value of the paper pound by one-half or three- 
quarters. If a Socialist administration were to get 
into power again it is highly probable that it would 
adopt a policy of inflation in order to penalize the 
creditors of the State by paying the interest due to 
them in depreciated paper, and in such a policy it 
might be supported by those who believe that a mul- 
tiplication of paper pounds would somehow lead to 
national prosperity. Perhaps, indeed, the greatest 
benefit of a return to the gold standard would be that 
it would check attempts to pay creditors in depreciated 
currency. The multiplication—and consequent depre- 
ciation—of paper pounds is simple enough, but the 
clipping or defacing of a gold coinage is a thing which 
would be immediately resented and stopped and is, in 
fact, unthinkable. 

In regard to Royalties, it is strange that people 
should fail to understand that they are a perfectly 
legitimate form of property. Still the fact remains 
that many men who are strong defenders of the right 
of private property in its other forms are very critical 
of royalties. This aberration is not a new one. Wil- 
liam Cobbett was a strong upholder of the rights of 
property—‘‘ No harm in that, mind,’’ said he once in 
speaking of the vast extent of Lord Egremont’s 
estates—but tithe which, as it existed in his day, was 
a form of royalty of the greatest antiquity, was to 
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him anathema. This prejudice, however unreasonable 
it may seem, is one which must be borne in mind in 
any coal policy which may be adopted by the Govern- 
ment—i.e., if the colliery owner is bought out the 
royalty owner would have to be bought out also. 

I am, etc., 


Scarcroft, near Leeds C. F. Ryper 


To the Editor of the SavturpAy Review 

SIR,—It is hard to hope that the coal dispute can 
be settled without at least a temporary reduction of 
wages or (better) extension of hours, or both. 

But might not such reduction of pay be made toler- 
able by a system of taxing the highest earnings to 
supplement the lowest, bringing the latter up to an 
agreed minimum? 

This would be perfectly just, for it is not equitable 
that a man working in a thick and easy seam, near 
the shaft, should, by no more labour, earn double or 
treble the wages of a man working, in a cramped 
bodily position, a difficult place far from the shaft. 

At the same time it would be no less equitable to 
tax specially the surplus profits of the rich mines in 
order to keep at least the best of the poorer ones in 
action, subsidizing needed capital expenditure, such as 
shaft sinking and new plant, and perhaps even guar- 
anteeing a minimum return on capital. 

They that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak. 

I am, etc., 
OswaLp Earp 

13 Belsige Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3 


To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I regret to see that your once admirable 
journal would appear to be following the example of 
the Outlook—in plain language, going over to the 
enemy. A few weeks ago you advocated the expro- 
priation of Royalties as a means of extricating the 
Coal Trade from its difficulties; seeing that their aver- 
age addition to the cost is a fraction under 6d. per 
ton, this either argued a singular ignorance of the 
trade, or what was, | fear, more likely, an attempt to 
insert the ‘‘ thin edge of the wedge ”’ in an effort to 
further the cause of Socialism. As this produced no 
protest from, however much it may have disgusted, 
your readers, you have now taken the further step of 
advocating ‘* Nationalization *’ of the mines, basing 
your argument on the necessity of paying a “ living 
wage,’’ whether the industry can afford it or not. 

No one wishes to see miners in receipt of less 
than a living wage, but if the workers in each sheltered 
trade are to fix what they may themselves be pleased to 
consider the amount that satisfies that title and the 
community is to foot the bill for the difference, where 
is the money to come from? 

Neither in Parliament nor the Press, among all 
that is said and written, can I see a word of protest 
against the privileged position of the Trade Unions 
which allows them to procure the railway men to 
break their contracts, nor does there seem to be any 
trace of recollection as to how this and the legalization 
of peaceful picketing came about through the craven 
surrender of the recently ennobled Mr. Asquith and 
the no less cowardly surrender of the House of Lords 
in passing those Acts. 

The country is cursed by the two P’s—Politicians 
and the Press—and unless the unlikely event takes 
place and the country can produce a Mussolini who, 
whatever his faults may be, is at any rate a man, I 
fear it will be a case of Ichabod with the old country, 
and that before long. 

I am, etc., 
S. ArtHUR PETo 


Downs Court, Sandwich, Kent 
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EX-SERVICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—There is an extraordinary sentence in Mr. 
Reginald Berkeley’s article on this subject. ‘* The 
temporary civil servant who, when his Derby group 
was called up, had said, ‘ My duty is in the Army, 
and not here,’ would not have been prevented from 
doing his duty where he thought it lay.’’ In other 
words, the State allowed the individual to act upon 
his own conception of duty in this matter, a position 
which can hardly be accurate. The plain facts are that 
at the time of the Armistice the State had combed 
and recombed not only the Army but all male citizens 
for combatant service and the retention of a possible 
good fighter in a civilian capacity, either as a collier, 
a munitions worker or Civil Servant, was only decided 
upon from the best and gravest reasons. Of course, 
such people were relatively fortunate, but of what 
possible use is it combating the proposition that large 
numbers of those who wore khaki were equally for- 
tunate, both monetarily and in every other way? 
The Lytton Report set up machinery which, if it had 
been allowed to operate sensibly by the politicians, 
could have properly estimated these fine distinctions, 
particularly when any question of “ efficiency ’? came 
in. I cannot, in fact, see how the attaching of such 
an overwhelming significance to the wearing of khaki, 
unaccompanied by any kind of disability, could have 
occurred to anyone save a parliamentarian. 

I am, etc., 
E. M. VANcE 

Sunning Lodge, Bartholomew Road, 

Kentish Town, N.W. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Berkeley has either not read carefully 
Mr. Elstob’s pamphlet, or he has read it with what 
he would call the ‘‘ propaganda *’ mind. 

The pamphlet is merely a plea that in considering 
appointments to the Civil Service the paramount con- 
sideration in every case must be the fitness of the 
person for the work. After that, but only after that, 
comes the question of ex-Service or Civil Service man. 

The pamphlet agrees with Mr. Berkeley that ‘ It is 
only right that in filling posts for the Civil Service, 
when there are two men of approximately equal value, 
the ex-Service man should have preference.’’ The point 
is that in cases where the men are not of equal value, 
the worst is chosen, to the detriment of the Civil 
Service. 

I am, etc., 

Borrowdale, Stocksfield ALFRED Howson 
A CONSERVATIVE TRADE UNION POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—Conservatives have as much to do with 
Trade Unions as they have to do with the Federation 
of British Industries or with Co-operative Societies or 
with the Clerk of the Weather—no more and no less. 
Two blacks do not make a white. Because Socialists 
captured sections of the members of Trade Unions is 
no reason why Conservatives should set out to follow 
a bad example. 

Again and again I have had to insist on warning 
my fellow Conservatives against the temptation to 
sectionalism. Conservatism can only be true to its 
faith by promulgating policy for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The declaration that Trade Unions have become an 
integral element in the organization of society leaves 
me cold. It is sound and fury signifying nothing. 
It is amazing that any man calling himself a Con- 
servative should maintain that ‘‘ when an industrial 
movement becomes a dominant national institution, it 
is the duty of those in power to place themselves at 
the head of that movement.’’ What are the implica- 
tions of such a contention? One certainly is clear-- 
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namely, that Trade Unionism shall wear a political 
complexion, varying, presumably, with the colour of 
the party which is in power for the time being. Now, 
is it not sound Conservative doctrine that a man’s 
politics should have nothing to do with his trade 
unionism, and vice versa? 

If the Macquisten Bill erred in its attitude to Trade 
Unions, much more does your correspondent err. The 
domestic affairs of Trade Unions, so long as their 
administration does not encroach upon the liberties of 
others, are entirely their own business. The political 
party which places itself at the head of any social or 
industrial institution is asking for trouble. Nay, it 
is, as an actual or potential government, inferentially 
giving a preference to one section of the community 
over the others. Fundamentally and essentially, Parlia- 
ment and Government must maintain a strict im- 
partiality. Otherwise there is the gravest danger of 
corruption. Trade Unions can best function without 
reference to, or association or compact with, any 
political party, and, as education spreads, we know 
that individual members of Trade Unions think more 
and more for themselves, and ignore or reject the 
dictation of political agitators, whose existence depends 
upon the perpetuation of grievances. 

There is nothing illegitimate in organizations formed 
for self-interest and self-protection ; but there is every- 
thing illegitimate in their being leagued with a political 
party. 

I am, etc., 
J. Leste MacCaLttum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


CRITICISM OF THE AFFAIRS OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Suppose one of your neighbours came to you 
and said: ‘‘ I have been thinking about the matter and 
I want to give you my views upon one or two points 
concerning yourself and your house. I think you 
ought to have your front gate painted a pillar-box 
red; I think the blinds in front of your house ought to 
be of the colour of grass green; I think you ought to 
have pink curtains to your front windows and you 
most certainly ought to. keep a canary,’’ and so on. 
What would be the difference between that behaviour 
and our advising our friends on the Continent or across 
the Channel how they should conduct their affairs? 
Middle-aged men will remember that a good many 
years ago there was acute discussion in this country 
regarding a law case in France and we have recently 
had a discussion in this country with regard to a law 
case in the United States. I submit that it should not 
be done. I am quite aware that the Press of foreign 
nations criticize our domestic affairs, e.g., the coal 
question that is pending, but that does not affect my 
point or justify such action by any ‘‘ foreign ’’ nation. 

I am, etc., 
45 Sudbourne Road, Brixton A. E. Bale 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Some twenty or thirty years ago my old 
friend Dr. Postgate wrote a strongish letter to the 
Press on this Codlin and Short business. As his way 
was, and is, he said what he thought and hit straight 
from the shoulder, fluttering the hen roosts of Oxford 
and no doubt relieving his feelings; he certainly re- 
lieved those of his friends who cowered behind his 
shield while he dealt his mighty stroke. But it does 
not seem to have done much good; the thing still goes 
on, the same dull old tune. 


I do not play golf myself. Indeed, I often wish, in 


a quiet friendly sort of way, that all connected with it, 
golfers and stymies and caddies, and those who write 
about them and make—heaven help us—their dreary 
jokes about them were all strung up together by the 
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ridiculous stockings they wear, and duly put in the 
Litany. Still, like Mrs. Cluppins, one cannot 
seeing things, sometimes. She heard them, but never 
mind. The following headline caught my eye in a 
daily paper not long ago: ‘‘ Magnificent golf by Ox. 
ford.’” Then I read in small, very small, type at the 
bottom of a fulsome column: ‘* Cambridge won the 
match by three bunkers and four to play,’’ or words 
to that effect. 

It is the same with the boat race. We gave Oxford 
what every self-respecting person would consider a 
jolly good hiding, rowed them clean off the river, in 
fact; and then they try to sneak home, so to speak, 
ina mackintosh. The weather, so their admirers said, 
was too wet for the little dears. Stroke might have 
caught a cold in his head, and bow had forgotten 
his goloshes. If they had only had a pump and a 
steam engine they might have won. 

Cricket again. Oxford made three hundred on a 
good wicket. We made four hundred on a bad one, 
Naughty Cambridge! So unenterprising. 

I once went to a meeting of Oxford men in Johan- 
nesburg and heard one of their orators—he has since, 
it is true, committed suicide—talk about the states. 
manship of Lord Milner. The greatest proof of it, he 
seemed to think, was to be found in the fact that the 
good man had surrounded himself with a band of 
Oxonians. 

. There are lots of quite decent Oxford women and 
Oxford men about, and they are the last to wish to 
keep on hearing ‘‘ That undisturbed song of pure con- 
sent ’’ which, like the latest jazz tune, goes wearily 
round the world. Nor, after all, are those who ‘“ write 
up ’’ Oxford to be entirely condemned. They cannot 
help doing it. They were born for the purpose and 
trained for the purpose. There is a providence in it 
as well as an art. For surely it is a grand as well as 
a useful thing that the toiling millions in the remoter 
parts of our mighty Empire who know nothing else 
about the two ancient Universities should realize how 
much greater Oxford is than Cambridge. 

I am, etc., 
Urian Heep, M.A. (Cantab.) 

P.S.—I have, I see, forgotten the Jemima Bags— 
a wide and controversial subject. 


SOLICITOR CASES 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Solicitor’s Act, 1843, provides, in terms, 
that it is unlawful for a solicitor to share his profit 
costs with an unqualified man. It is, though, only in ex- 
ceptional cases that the Law Society institute inquiries 
with the result that solicitors who have offended in 
that respect are struck off the roll or suspended. I am 
inclined to think that the Law Society hesitate to take 
action other than in exceptional cases in which they 
are almost compelled to take action, so as to 
minimize the matter, but surely the public are entitled 
to look to the Law Society to protect them, as well as 
the profession. There must be few solicitors of 
several years’ standing who do not feel strongly that 
if the affairs of certain people were thoroughly investi- 
gated offences under the Act would be disclosed. Surely 
the public are entitled to be protected almost as much 
as against unqualified medical men. There is no limit 
to the harm that such things may do. 

Years ago when I came across what seemed to me 
fo be a case for inquiry I used to notify the Law 
Society, but as nothing ever happened, so far as I! 
knew, I gave it up. 

I have no occasion to hold a practising certificate at 
present, but I could take one out at once if I required 
to do so. I have been on the Roll for over thirty years 
and I write from actual knowledge and experience. 

I am, etc., 
‘* ELaBEA ” 

Many letters are held over owing to lack of space.— 
Ep. S.R. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


The Isle of Romance. By Oswald Langley. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

But Did He? By J. B. Hunt. 
net. 

The Bread of Wickedness. By Grace Rogers. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Waddington Cipher. By William Johnston. 
Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


HEN Joyce Fullerton was ‘‘ bumped against the 

brown-eyed man’s’ smart-cut, double-breasted 
serge coat, it was just as if some human electric cur- 
rent had been flashed through her sensitive tempera- 
ment.’’ If this is the effect of contact with his serge 
coat—however smart its cut, and however double its 
breast—one trembles to think what would happen if 
the man himself were encountered. But the agitated 
reader has not long to wait: 

** Awfully clumsy of me—I’m so sorry,”’ apologized the same 
tall man with the thick eyebrows and the close-cropped mous- 
tache, as he stepped quickly aside, smiling. 

It begins to look as though the man was wearing his 
coat at the very moment that Joyce bumped) into it; 
unless indeed he had hung it up on the liner’s deck 
as a snare, and was standing near counting the bumps 
and testing the voltage. Anyhow, I refuse to believe 
that his arrival was a mere accident. From the very 
first I had my suspicions of the fellow. Even when he 
raised his hat ‘‘ and revealed a rather wavy dark- 
haired head ’’ (presumably his own head, or why 
should he be carrying: it about?) my uneasiness per- 
sisted. But it is not every man that possesses a wavy 
head; in fact, I venture to say that it is a thing all too 
seldom seen on human shoulders; and I guessed at 
once that its effect on a sensitive temperament like 
that of Joyce Fullerton would be considerable. ‘‘ Some- 
how, in a stupid way, he reminded her of her retriever 
in London.’’ That, of course, clinched the matter. 
She realized then that ‘‘ whoever this well-set-up, 
good-looking man might be, he had touched a chord 
that went vibrating through the whole of her body.’’ 
Men loved Joyce because they recognized in her ‘‘ a 
real pal who could enter into their viewpoint’’ and 
because she was ‘‘ broad-minded, clean-limbed, big- 
hipped . . . and a hundred per cent. genuine.’’ But 
you are making a great mistake if you suppose her to 
be nothing more subtle than a jolly, healthy young 
woman. You are indeed. For she had her moments 
of introspection, as we shall see: 

And yet there was something which Joyce in her twenty- 
fourth year was only now beginning to be conscious of. 
Romantic? Yes, something much deeper and bigger than that. 
Passionate? Well, she was just a very human girl, she merely 
wanted to love and be loved, to be safe in the right man’s 
arms, to be thrilled by the affection of a strong, good husband. 
She was made for happiness—to give and to receive. She knew 
that ; it was useless to fight against it any longer. 

Having come to that decision she does nothing to dis- 
courage the advances of Mervyn Withers, who, not 
content with owning a smart-cut, double-breasted serge 
coat, brown eyes, thick eyebrows, close-cropped 
moustache, and a wavy head, passionately (yes, pas- 
sionately—make no mistake about that) desires to add 
the person of Joyce Fullerton to his possessions. To 
this end he offers her “‘ life, the real thing, lagoons 
and coral reefs, lonely creeks where white men have 
scarcely been, sandy beaches, still bathing pools, 
valleys and fertile glens, coco-nut plantations, palm 
trees, tropical jungle, rare flowers, sleepy islets, native 
canoes, pearls more lovely than you wore this morn- 
ing, and gold more real than this beautiful dress.’’ 
Say what you will, it was a handsome offer, and I do 
not think we must blame Joyce for accepting it. It 
is true that Withers was an obvious rascal whose cun- 
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ning would not have deceived an intelligent beetle; 
but Joyce Fullerton, we must remember, was 
not an intelligent beetle; she was, as we have 
seen, ‘‘just a very human girl.’’ For that 
reason it did not surprise me in the least to 
find her eloping with Withers and sailing away in his 
schooner, and being wrecked with him (after having 
discovered his real character) on a coral island in- 
habited by a tanned and bearded gentleman who had 
been educated at Oxford. It is an open secret nowa- 
days that all beachcombers, and most pirates, have 
been educated at Oxford, a University which appears 
to exist mainly for the benefit of young gentlemen who 
wish to enter one or another of these difficult and ex- 
clusive professions. No reader of popular fiction can 
have failed to notice the snobbery of the South Seas. 
Nothing short of Eton and Oxford will content them, 
if our novelists are to be believed, although I have 
been told that on certain inferior islands, and for cer- 
tain minor parts such as hired assassin to a bar- 
tender, Harrow and Cambridge is considered sufli- 
cient qualification. Be that as it may, both Mervyn 
Withers and Hugh Peterson were Magdalen men. By 
a line of reasoning that | confess | was unable to 
follow, Withers (who, by the way, had years before 
run away with Peterson’s wife) persuades Joyce that 
they must keep up the pretence of being married. A 
few days later he does his best to kill Peterson, and, 
failing of his kill, takes himself off the island in the 


only boat. Poor Hugh and dear Joyce are now alone 
together. Worse than that, they are mutually at- 
tractive. Worse than that, Joyce is (supposedly) a 


married woman. And, as if that were not enough, 
Hugh has no certain knowledge of his wife’s death. 
It is true that Joyce’s supposed husband is probably 
drowned ; it is true that Hugh’s wife, having deserted 
him for another man, has no sort of claim on his 
fidelity ; it is also true that these two expect to spend 
the rest of their lives on an island remote from all 
civilization. But do these considerations weigh with 
Joyce and Hugh? Not at all. They are made of 
sterner stuff. For, as the girl asks herself, who could 
possibly come to Coral Island and pronounce Hugh 
Peterson and Joyce Fullerton man and wife? There 
was nothing for it, you see, but to pray that a clergy- 
man or a registrar of marriages might be cast ashore 
or dropped out of the sky. And when Hugh admits 
that he did not divorce his wife, Joyce faints. . . | 
forgot to mention that Joyce possessed wonderful 
golden hair. ‘* Silky sunshine,’’ dear old Rob Maynard 
had once called it. What a gift of phrase! It would 
be a privilege to meet old Rob. 

Mr. J. B. Hunt’s writing is incomparably better 
than Mr. (or Miss) Langley’s, and though he achieves 
marvellous flights of sentimentality and melodrama, 
though on every page probability is outraged and 
common sense ignored, the whole performance is in 
part redeemed by the fact that the author really seems 
to believe in his own nonsense. His preposterousness, 
his sentimental audacity, is of that spontaneous kind 
which is often the mark (and perhaps the secret) of the 
bad best-seller. If his intellectual capacity were equal 
to his capacity for semi-lyrical gush he would be able 
to write a good novel. As things are he succeeds in 
creating a world that is as absurd and unreal as a 
sentimental dream but not wholly unattractive if one 
happens to be in a sympathetic mood. 

‘ The Bread of Wickedness ’ is thus described on 
the dust-cover : 

This is a stirring psychological study of a young courtesan. 
Physically attractive beyond description, with a radiating 
passion which made all men her slaves, she entered upon her 
unhappy life at a tender age. Athirst for adventure, and 
burning with curiosity about love and marriage, she, indies 
aside all conventions, runs away with a young man. . . 

So she is, and so she does; but why should we ~" in- 
vited to read the lady’s unsavoury and insignificant 
memoirs? I prefer ‘ The Waddington Cipher,’ dull 
and laboured though it unquestionably is. 
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REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE AND MORALITY 


Towards Moral Bankruptcy. By Paul Bureau. 


Constable. 16s. net. 


f pee book, the second of its kind by the author, is 
a denunciation of contemporary French morality in 
which M. Bureau, who writes as an orthodox Roman 
Catholic, prophesies for his country a speedy decline 
through degeneracy to extinction unless a return is 
made to the moral standpoint of ‘‘ true ’’ religion. The 
book suffers to an extent which makes reading a some- 
what laborious process from the defects of redundancy, 
exaggeration of statement, and failure to realize the 
limits of what is nowadays practicable morality. The 
author graphically reviews, in the first part, the exist- 
ing moral indiscipline of his country, and its four 
auxiliaries which are held to be prostitution, contracep- 
tive propaganda, abortion and pornography. These 
evils seem to be deeply rooted, for French political 
leaders (there are said to be two hundred unmarried 
deputies in the Chambre, where otherwise very small 
families are the rule) are accused of pharisaically 
denouncing them in public, while in the secrecy of 
their private life they take ample advantage of them. 
Three theories ’’ are quoted as leading to this in- 
discipline. 

They are the romantic school of literature, initiated 
by the philosophers and encyclopzdists of the eighteenth 
century, with Alfred Naquet, Henri Bernstein, Paul 
and Victor Margueritte and even Maurice Maeterlinck 
as descendants; feminism, in so far as that movement 
advocates for women a rebellion against sexual dis- 
cipline ; and neo-Malthusianism. Malthus, whose prin- 
ciples M. Bureau, unlike other writers on this theme, 
accepts as valid, and who is described in a footnote as 
the ‘** pious and virtuous Pastor of Aylesbury,’’ is care- 
fully dissociated from his neo-Malthusian successors 
on the grounds that Malthus reckoned six as the 
average number of children to a marriage, and claimed 
that exaggerated fecundity should be controlled solely 
through celibacy and postponement of marriage. 

The ‘‘ results’? are the diminishing birth rate in 
France, illustrated by a collection of not very convinc- 
ing statistics which stop short at 1913, France’s loss 
of international prestige, and the great suffering of the 
French people—a phenomenon which, since the war at 
any rate, has not been as apparent to us as it has to 
M. Bureau. As contrasted with France, the prosperity 
and increasing power of Germany (up to the war only) 
is stressed, though the validity of this argument in its 
moral implication is impaired by the author stating at 
the very beginning of the book that ‘‘ Berlin, with its 
debased materialism and gross luxury, is one of the 
most immoral cities in the universe,’’ and by his ignor- 
ing the fact that the increase in Germany’s population 
was a predisposing cause of the war which did not cul- 
minate exactly as a success for that country. In fact 
the possible connexion between over-population and 
wars is here repudiated by ‘M. Bureau. 

There follows a chapter in which are described prac- 
tical measures to arrest the decline of the birth rate in 
France. Such are the introduction of the family vote— 
i.e., the parent is to have as many votes as he has 
children; the reduction of military service for sons of 
large families, which are also to be favoured by reduc- 
tion in taxation (according to the present system selfish 
celibacy and systematic sterility reap substantial ad- 
vantages) ; premiums and grants for large families and 
pregnant women, and apparently the persuading of 
employers to graduate wages in proportion to the 
dimensions of the families of their employees. Since 


in this country the most fertile strain in the community 
are unemployable casual labourers addicted to drink, we 
may hope that such measures will not gain vogue here. 

But these reasons appeal to self-interest and there- 
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fore stand for little before the moral remedies tha 
follow in chapters upon chastity in the unmarried state, 


conjugal fidelity and perpetual continence. This last 
state is advocated for two reasons; first, be. 
cause it is pleasing to God—why exactly jg 


not stated—and secondly because in some obscure wa 
by recalling ‘‘ to their brethren . . this necessity for 
asceticism and_ self-mortification,’’ celibates induce 
married people to be more fertile. How, again, is not 
obvious. The spirit in which much of the book js 
written may be apprehended from a passage quoted 
with approbation from another author upon the nature 
of sexual instinct : 

In normal life we see the example of chaste men who are 
neither less virile in character nor less energetic, nor less 
robust than others, nor less fitted to become fathers if they 
marry. ...i A need which can be subject to such variations, 
an instinct which accommodates itself so well to lack of satis. 
faction, is neither a need nor an instinct. [Italics ours.] 
In the last part are outlined the practical means of 

a return to a higher moral discipline, and with many 
of these English readers will heartily concur, as they 
will with the outline of the general thesis of the book, 
But the author seems to snatch at all arguments which 
agree with his fundamental Catholic tenets—his touch. 
stone of truth—irrespective of whether these argu- 
ments are compatible one with another, or—as the 
above extract indicates—of whether they correspond to 
ordinary everyday experience; and all are advanced 
without the smallest consideration as to whether 
people can really nowadays be expected to be influenced 
by them in the extreme form in which they are pro- 
pounded. Furthermore, the problems of France in the 
matter of population are almost exactly the reverse 
of our own, so that it is difficult to see what interest 
this work would have for English readers not specially 
interested in France. 


CARLYLE AND CROMWELL 


Carlyle on Cromwell and Others. By David Alec 
Wilson. Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 


HE third instalment of Mr. Wilson’s great work 

equals, if it does not surpass, the first two volumes. 
We are now given an admirably detailed account of the 
life of Carlyle from 1837 to 1848, crowded years in 
which appeared ‘ Chartism,’ ‘ Past and Present,’ and 
the epoch-making ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches,’ with the publication of which Carlyle began 
at last to achieve financial success. He was already 
famous and the present volume is crowded with the 
names of celebrities he met at this time—Wordsworth, 
Dickens, Gladstone, Leigh Hunt, Hallam, Macaulay. 
Mr. Wilson provides such a feast of good things that 
it seems ungracious to criticize him. It is impossible, 
however, to accept his judgment when he departs from 
the path of the biographer and assumes the function of 
the historian. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Elucidations ’’ of the 
‘ Letters and Speeches,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ may be 
the least of his writings as literature; but his revelation 
of the sincerity of Oliver Cromwell may be his greatest 
work.’’ None will deny the importance of Carlyle’s 
contribution to the understanding of Cromwell, for he 
did nothing less than destroy the two centuries old 
legend of the Protector as an almost incredible com- 
pound of hypocrisy and villainy which deceived such 
different men as Voltaire and Landor. Mr. Wilson 
points out that as late as 1839 John Forster, writing 4 
Life of Cromwell, said Landor’s verdict was ‘‘ indis- 
putably true,’’ that Cromwell ‘‘ lived a hypocrite and 
died a traitor.’’ This legend, it is universally recog- 
nized, Carlyle destroyed for ever by the publication of 
the ‘ Letters and Speeches,’ and no one will question 
the permanent value of his contribution to the history 
of the period. When, however, Mr. Wilson speaks of 
Cromwell as ‘‘ the greatest ruler in our history ’’ and 
refers to the *‘ unanimity ’’ about his character, we 
are tempted to wonder whether a new legend is not 
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being created, us untrue to the reality as was the old. 
Cromwell’s sincerity and greatness were indeed finally 
established by Carlyle. But sincerity proves little about 
his character for there have been many sincere 
scoundrels—history is full of them. And Cromwell’s 
reatness was not the greatness of a statesman. The 
burning of Drogheda, the execution of Charles I, his 
war against the Dutch, the failure of his constitutional 
experiments, and finally the resort to the naked rule of 
the sword prove the contrary. Whether a crime or no, 
the execution is now generally recognized to have been 
a blunder. Did it ‘* strike a damp like death through 
the heart of Flunkeyism universally in this world,’’ as 
Carlyle said? Merely to ask the question is to answer 
it. 

But it is impossible not to enjoy Mr. Wilson even 
when we least agree with him, though it is odd to find 
a reference to Oxford as ‘‘ the darkest depths of intel- 
lectual England,’’ and greater knowledge would have 
saved him from the unfortunate sneer at Disraeli’s 
‘ Sybil,’ which is somewhat surprising when we re- 
member the similarity between the pictures of ‘‘ the 
two nations ’’’ given by Disraeli and Carlyle. Here 
both Carlyle and Mr. Wilson have been partly misled 
by the Whig historians against whom they are else- 
where so properly on their guard. 

These mistakes, however, do not seriously detract 
from the value of this admirable book. No one will 
agree with everything Mr. Wilson says, and no one 
will put down the volume unread. Every page con- 
tains something good. One story (a favourite of Car- 
lyle’s) ought to be quoted: ‘* Some Scotch gentlemen 
in the good old times had a three days’ bout of steady 
drinking. Late on the third day one of the party, 
pointing to another, said to his neighbour, ‘ The laird 
looks unco gash’ (very ghastly). ‘Ghash!’ was the 
answer. ‘ He may well look gash, as he has been dead 
these two days.’ Nothing had been said of it so as 
not to spoil the party!’’ We are not surprised to 
read that Carlyle repeated the story many times ‘* with 


bursts of unextinguishable laughter,’’ but we are sur- | 


prised to learn that ‘‘ he had heard it from Mr. 
Tennyson.”’ 


THE RING AND THE BOOK 


My Circus Life. By James Lloyd. With an 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. Noel 
Douglas. 55. net. 

R. CHESTERTON has an unfailing instinct for 

the right epithet, and when in the introduction to 
this book he remarks that the writer ‘‘ stumps his way 
through the story,’’ he says all that need be (or, indeed, 
can be) said on the subject of Mr. Lloyd’s style. The 
word ‘‘ stumps ”’ is emphatically le mot juste. As one 
reads these breathless, jerky and disconnected sentences 
the effect produced upon the mind is something like 
that of a blind man tapping his way with a stick along 

a road in the stillness of night. 

At first it is a somewhat disturbing experience. 
After a time, however, the reader becomes reconciled 
and even appreciative. Literature (or what Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith would call ‘‘ the genius of the lan- 
guage ’’) has a way of forcing for itself new modes 
of expression, and the style of Mr. Lloyd (which is cer- 
tainly unlike that of any other living writer) is a fit 
vehicle for the revelation of his simple and engaging 
personality. 

Mr. Lloyd would prefer to be remembered as a 
circus-master, but he has played many parts in his 


time—all of them, it may safely be assumed, with 
distinction. ‘‘ I was bareback rider, clown, acrobat, 
gymnast, a provision merchant, and hotel proprietor 
in Llandudno,”’ he tells us. And now, having entered 
upon his eightieth year, he has taken a sudden plunge 
into authorship. An intrepid character, you will admit. 

Something of a pioneer, too. ‘‘I was the first to 
introduce the raiiway circus in England. I was the 
first to introduce in Ireland the cinema, the phono- 
graph, and produced all the new items up to date, and 
engaged the best of English artistes, and paid their 
worth.”’ Our growing respect for the author is 
enhanced by the next sentence which records—a little 
inconsequently, perhaps—that he had ‘‘ a family of 
nine.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd’s experiences of the circus go back to the 
time when as a boy of four and a half he was first put 
on a pony by Mr. J. H. Cook, and so inaugurated an 
honourable and active career which has earned for him 
both fame and affluence. He can remember many of 
the giants of the circus, in the days when the circus 
counted for more in English life than (alas!) it does 
to-day—Boswell, ‘‘ who drove eight cats in a carriage 
from the top of the New Cut to Astley’s Theatre ”’; 
J. Purvis, ‘‘who drove four geese in the Thames, from 
London Bridge to Westminster Bridge in a washing 
tub,’’ and a whole host of others. 

His avocations as a circus-master have taken him 
into many lands, and the reader will find some strange 
stories of life in Germany, France, America, Arabia 
and Ireland. One of Mr. Lloyd’s experiences in the 
last-named country deserves (nay, demands) quotation. 
He had called for lodgings at a small house in Galway 
village, and was informed by the landlady that there 
was a bed to let, ‘* but the gentleman was not up.’’ 
A later call led to more satisfactory results : 

I got to bed that night, and slept well. In the morning as 

I was dressing some coppers fell out of my pocket. Some rolled 

under the bed. I looked under the bed. To my surprise I 

saw a corpse not in a coffin. This was the gentleman that was 

not up when I called. She charged me 3s. I said: 

** T engaged the room for one person, not two.”’ 

I told her what I saw. She said: 

** Shure, there’s not a bit of harm in him. He's a dacent 
gentieman.”’ 

Just then her boy was fighting another boy. 
shouted to her boy: 

“Come into hell out of that.”’ 

A most strange expression, 

A most strange book, in many ways, yet possessed 
of a quality that is not always in evidence in volumes 
of this class—the quality of an absolute sincerity. 


The mother 


ROYAL ROUMANIA 


The Country That I Love. By Marie, Queen of 
Roumania. Duckworth. 15s. net. 


RITTEN by one Queen and illustrated by another, 

this book will appeal to many. But only those 
knowing the country, who have perhaps touched the 
fringe of that mysterious garment of romance which 
enwraps the true Roumanian, can appreciate the 
accuracy of the author’s descriptions. 

The first twelve chapters are the most interesting. 
They were originally published at intervals during the 
exile at Jassy, when the Roumanians were driven by 
their enemies into the last small corner of the kingdom. 
Their mission was to cheer the spirit of the soldiers 
the wounded and the sick. It was a happy inspira- 
tion that led the author to choose the one subject 
which would most interest them, the story of the 
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country they had left and feared never to see again, 
and for which they were homesick beyond words. 

Little stress is laid on the personal hardship under- 
gone by the Royal family at Jassy. Everyone was 
cold; everyone went hungry; news there was none; 
and, worst of all, the town was overcrowded to suffo- 
cation. But the indomitable courage of the Queen 
heartened all. She went among typhus patients, un- 
gloved and unmasked, wrote plays for her entourage, 
fairy stories for her children—anything to make them 
laugh and cheer them up; and this book contains the 
chapters written for the soldiers. 

The later chapters, not written under the same 
heartbreaking conditions, are not so convincing, but 
there are shrewd character-sketches of the late King 
and Queen, whose enforcement of an iron etiquette 
made life so hard for the English princess of seven- 
teen, who could only give rein to her high spirits by 
galloping for hours on horseback through the country 
she soon learned to know and love. With an eye 
quick to perceive the natura! beauties of her country, 
she has chosen many pleasant pictures of Roumania 
to set forth in her book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poems Chosen by Boys and Girls. Arranged by Fowler 
Wright and Compton Rhodes. Oxford: Black- 
well. 6s. net. 


THE interest of this volume consists in the fact that 
the poems which it contains were chosen by some ten 
thousand boys and girls, the task of the editors being 
merely one of arrangement. The work may therefore 
be regarded as an interesting study in juvenile psy- 
chology. As might have been expected, a considerable 
percentage of the selections are poems of action. ‘ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore ’ is inevitably here; so, too, 
is Sir Francis Hasting Doyle’s stirring ‘ Private of the 
Buffs,’ and Longfellow’s ‘ Wreck of the Hesperus.’ 
More surprising, and most gratifying, is the fact 
that no fewer than four poems by Dr. Bridges 
are included in the collection. Some of the 
later poems in the volume give suitable expression to 
what can only be described as the extreme weariness 
of infancy. One experiences a certain difficulty in 
envisaging the type of child who finds its emotions re- 
flected in such lines as these: 

With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 


We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day and wish ‘twere done. 


Or: 


Does the road wind up-hiil all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 
Or yet again: 
The heart of boundless being is a curse, 
The soul of things fell pain. 


However, it takes all sorts to make a nursery. 


The Old Inns of Kent. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THIS is an extremely interesting and well informed 
survey of old inns, hostelries and ale-houses, illus- 
trated by the author. For centuries Kent has been a 
highway from London to the Channel ports; from the 
time of Chaucer down through the coaching days to 
the present, Kentish inns have entertained all who 
passed. Mr. Maynard, who has drawn largely upon 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent’ for his historical facts, 
deals here with most of the old inns of the county, 
many of them in quite out of the way places, their 
history, and the lives of those connected with them. 
Dickens, of course, wrote much about the Rochester 
houses, notable the Bull Hotel, which he made famous 


By D. C. Maynard. Allan. 


in ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Watling Street, the Weald 
and Canterbury are rich in historic places; Sandwich 
and Romney Marsh are also full of interest. 

Some quaint names appear. But two inns, it may be 
interesting only on account of their names, have 
escaped Mr. Maynard. Does he, we wonder, know 
anything of the origin of *‘ The Sun in the Sands” 
at Shooter’s Hill, or ‘‘ Fanny on the Hill” at 
Plumstead ? 


Adventures of the D.C.I. By Major C. E. Russell, 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. net. 


PICTURE to yourself Bordeaux and the surround. 
ing district in the later years of the war, the period 
during which the newly-arrived troops from America 
were encamped or billeted there for training purposes. 
This is the setting for the tales which Major Russell, 
ex-Provost-Marshal of Bordeaux, tells. Many of them 
are based on his own experience, or on materials col- 
lected from other members of his service. At times 
they are realistic enough to make one wonder how 
much fact is combined with fiction. An account of an 
attempt, engineered by German spies, to sink the 
Leviathan provides what is perhaps the best ‘‘ detec- 
tive '’ story of the series, though the methods employed 
to solve the mystery would hardly have been praised 
by Sherlock Holmes. The ‘ Gloved Hand’ is a tragic 
story of a very different kind rising to a high dramatic 
level at times. 


CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HERE was no time last week to do more than 

| mention the reduction in the Bank rate from 5% 

to 44%. The change was unexpected by the 
City, and caused a sharp advance in prices on the Stock 
Exchange. As a proof of the efficient method whereby 
the gold standard has been reintroduced, it was more 
eloquent than Mr. Churchill’s speech of the preceding 
day. If there is still anyone who has not read Mr. 
Keynes’s pamphlet on the gold standard, ‘ The 
Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill,’ 1 recom- 
mend it to them, together with the subsequent con- 
troversy in the correspondence columns of The Times. 
Anyone who stimulates people to think on currency 
questions renders a great service, and Mr. Keynes is 
unrivalled in his understanding and exposition of these 
problems. 

The return to gold has been the avowed object of 
each successive Government since the war, so that the 
title ‘ The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill’ 
by itself implies exaggeration. Mr. Churchill was but 


the agent carried along by imponderable forces. The 
Gulf Stream had scarcely less to do with it. Even 


‘ The Economic Consequences of Lord Cunliffe ’ would 
have been better as a title. One feels that Mr. Keynes 
might have been more successful had he taken more 
pains to flatter his opponents for their prejudices rather 
than bully them for their mental deficiency. He com- 
plains of the rigid mentality of City Editors, but he 


is himself in some danger of becoming ‘‘ a man of one 
idea.”’ 


RUBBER 

I have received from a firm of London Stock Brokers 
a particularly interesting statement on the rubber posi- 
tion; in view of the fact that the subject is of outstand- 
ing interest I have obtained their permission to include 
it in these notes: I take this opportunity of thanking 
them for their courtesy, and at the same time congratu- 


_ lating them on the clear and able manner in which the 
| case is stated: ‘* The recent high prices for rubber 
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have been described as abnormal and artificial. 
certain extent this is true. 
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owned estates are subject to restriction the price of 
rubber must be more or less artificial, and it would be 
just as true to say gd. per Ib. was artificially low. As 
regards the recent abnormal price of 4s. 6d., it is well 
at this stage to compare it with previous prices for 
rubber for the past twenty-one years. According to 
the India Rubber Journal the average prices for the 
standard grades at the different periods are as follows: 


1904-13. 10 years pre-war average 5/6 per Ib. 
1914-18. 5 years war average 2/6 per Ib. 
1919-24. 6 years post-war average 1/4 per Ib. 


As far as can be reasonably foretold, the average 
price for the current year will be from 2s.—2s. 6d. . . . 
The motor industry, which is the largest consumer 
of rubber, is still in its infancy. The present rate of 
manufacture of motor cars in this country is about 
2,000 a week. In the United States there are now 
over 20,000,000 cars in daily use, or practically one 
car per family. We venture the opinion that a 10% or 
even a 20% increase in the price of tyres will not mean 
the laying-up of a single car in either country, and 
this increase can be attributed as much to the high 
price of American cotton as to the price of rubber. 

We have recently witnessed the edifying spectacle 
of an outburst of hostile criticism on the part of the 
American manufacturer to the Stevenson restriction 
scheme in general and the price of rubber in particular. 
Aided and abetted by that portion of our Press which 
appears to be completely Americanized, skilful propa- 
ganda has been working to depress the price both of 
the commodity and the shares. The Americans are 
accustomed to the idea of expecting the best of both 
the New and the Old World, but we see no reason for 
encouraging these aspirations. The restriction scheme 
was introduced for the benefit of both producer and 
consumer alike, in keeping alive an industry of para- 
mount importance. As our figures show, the con- 
sumer for some years has had all the benefits of 
production under cost price, and it is hardly sports- 
manlike to begrudge the producer his innings. Accord- 
ing toa statement made by the Colonial Office, the bulk 
of transactions for the current year have been made 
at reasonable prices, and any sudden departure from 
restriction would have the effect of causing chaos in 
the market and marked unfairness to all those who 
have genuinely supported the scheme. 

It is estimated that America takes 75% of the 
world’s production of rubber, but as their wants have 
been met to a large extent from Dutch sources, the 
amount of rubber taken from British controlled estates 
will probably be nearer 50%. Germany and Russia have 
been buying rubber, in comparatively small quantities, 
perhaps, but we have yet to hear of ‘ diplomatic re- 
presentations ’ from either quarter. Thanks to the 
combined benefits of restriction of supplies and in- 
creasing demand, the rubber producing industry is 
sounder than for many years past. Superfluous 
stocks have been reduced to a minimum, and con- 
sumption is gradually overtaking probable production. 
Rubber producers will not again allow themselves to 
be placed in the desperate situation of the last few 
years, and it is certain that a considerable part of the 
profits now being earned will be put to strengthening 
cash reserves.”’ 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. 

This company has frequently been the subject of 
favourable comment in these notes. Contrary to antici- 
pation the interim dividend of 74% recently declared 
is the same as for last year. In view of the pros- 
perity of the company at least an increased dividend 
or a bonus distribution had been expected. The com- 
pany is probably quite able to distribute a bonus, and 


the reason why it refrained is perhaps to be found in | 
the unsettled condition of China—the company holds | 


five million British American Tobacco shares and has 
large Chinese interests—and also on account of labour 
troubles in this country. It is probably felt to be in- 


opportune to distribute big profits now, when they are 
the subject of so much hostile criticism. The man in 
the street probably does not realize that a reduction of 
4d. in the price of a packet of cigarettes would make 
the payment of dividends impossible. I recommend my 
readers to hold these shares and await the bonus that 
they should eventually receive. 


FRANCOIS CEMENTATION 


On April 25 I recommended a purchase of Frangois 
Cementation shares at 6s. 7}d.; this week they have 
touched 10s. 6d. I understand the company will 
benefit very largely by the construction of the new 
Mersey Tunnel. The shares are talked considerably 
higher by those who should know, so I see no reason 
why they should be sold. 


THE WEEK'S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. earned a net profit last year of 
£3,039,096, which was £649,472 more than for the previous year. 

Bass, Ratcliffe & Gretton made a net profit of £455,868, which 
was very slightly less than for the previous year. 

I have received some interesting pamphlets on methods of 
preventing certain diseases, issued by the Health Service Bureau 
of the Wesleyan and General Assurance Society, which show con- 
siderable enterprise on the part of that company. 

Harrods have declared an interim dividend on the Ordinary 
shares at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 

The Union Cold Storage which in June last increased its 
capital to 412,000,000 earned a profit of £848,070 in 1924 which 
is £121,000 more than for 1923. 

The board of Bradford Dyers has declared an interim dividend 
for the year to December 31, 1925, of 1s. per share. 

Taurus 


We much regret that last week, owing to a most unfortunate 
error, an obsolete paragraph relating to newspaper shares found 
its way into print among these Notes. The mistake must have 
been obvious to most of our readers, but to any who were misled 
by it we offer our sincere apologies.—Ep. S.R. 


ROTAX BATTERIES 


THE ideal replacement battery. Whatever ex- 
perience you have had with other makes, you 
are guaranteed satisfaction with Rotax.” 
throughout at Rotax 
detail, it is backed by “ag | years’ research and 
eplacement and 
to suit cticall, 
car. The example below te a guide 


No. Volts. A yo 
rate 
2589 66 86 
2588 12 4 5100 
2604 79 
203 189 


Cat. No. 2865, Special 
6-volt starter battery for 
American cars. Dimen- 
sions—Length 93” x Width 79” 
Price -- 2310 0 4 
Write for Folder. 


x Height 94”. 


This is not a dimmer. It is 
a device which enables you 
to control completely your 
light power to any degree. 
Fitted within reach of the 
fingers under steering wheel. 
Don’t wait for legal inter- 
ference—fit switch 
yourself and be safe. 


ROTAX GRADUAL 
REGULATION 


=. PRICE EACH 15/-, Postage 9d. Complete 
Send your order together with —~ me 

Complete remittance to rej. C.R.G. to-day and 
Lighting ROTAX (MOTOR ACCESSORIES) LTD. Starting 
Sets WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, 
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ACROS TICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
RULES 


1, The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 


2 The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3 Envelopes must be marked ‘*‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigew, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualificatson, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 180. 
(First of the Quarter) 

FrencH Sotprer, ENGLISH SAILOR—GALLANT PAIR ! 
‘Tis from a Spanish isle we name this ware. 
Grown obsolete, and out of date, and old. 
Induced, as some suppose, by damp and cold. 
Curtail a language spoken now no more. 
Of draperies he keeps a varied store. 
For people calling, her vast plains to sow. 
A rampant little beast that heralds know. 
At Ephesus one exercised his craft. 
A light and narrow boat clip fore and aft. 
Of crabs a common genus thus they call. 
Reverse a fish that yields good sport, though small. 


complying with these Rules will be 


Solution of Acrostic No. 178. 


iggin G 


eat 
ffulgenc E 
R estaurateu R 
R hubar B 
I mmens E 
C aterpilla R 
K no Ti 


Acrostic No. 178.—The winner is Major-General J. Hanbury 
Williams, Henry III Tower, Windsor Castle, who has selected 


1 The Knot is a sort of snipe said to be 
named after King Canute, who was very 
fond of it. 
delicious article of food.”’ 


‘When fat it constitutes a | 


as his prize‘ Mary Hamilton: At Court and at Home,’ by E. and | 
F. Anson, published by Murray end reviewed in our columns on | 


August 1. Twenty-seven other competitors chose this book, 25 
named ‘ Unknown Essex,’ 9 ‘ The Heart of the Ancient Wood,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Carlton, Martha, Ceyx, Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
East Sheen, J. Doman Turner, C. A. S., Baitho, J. Sutton, Zyk, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, S. M. Groves, L. M. Maxwell, Glamis, 
Dolmar, C. J. Warden, R. J. M. W., J. Chambers, Ayesha, Oak- 
apple, F. D. Leeper, and Mrs. A. Lole. 


One Licut Wronc: Madge, Owl, Twyford, Baldersby, St. | 
| has been developed, and the various organizations have 


Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, F. Sheridan Lea, Sisyphus, M. Story, 
Buster, Jorum, Mrs. J. Butler, Iago, Bolo, Mrs. Hulls, Lady 
Mottram, Boskerris, Cameron, R. Ransom, Barberry, H. M. 
Vaughan, Jop, Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, Farsdon, Rev. 
E. P. Gatty, Geo. W. Miller, Coque, Lilian, Vron, N. O. Sellam, 
Trike, M. A. S. McFarlane, D. L., Zoozoo, Brevis, Beechworth, 
and Cyril E. Ford. 

Two Licuts Wronc: H. de R. Morgan, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, 
The Pelhams, Peter, Reginald Eccles, F. M. Petty, Dhualt, 
Bordyke, D. S. T. Pettitt, Armadale, Miss Kelly, Rho Kappa, 
C. H. Burton, Hanworth, John Lennie, G. M. Fowler, Tallow, 
Shorwell, and S. Roxburgh. All others more. 

Ow..—The matter shall have my immediate attention. 

E. Barrett AND East SHEEN.—Your solutions of No. 176 failed 
to reach us. 

Acrostic No. 177.—One Light Wrong: F. D. Leeper. 

Hety Owen.—Acknowledged last week. This week you omit 
Lights 7 and 8. 

Acrostic No. 176.—One Light Wrong: Vron, Chip, R. Ran- 
som, Margaret, R. Macpherson, G. W. Miller, Cameron, Yewden, 
M. Crowther, Glamis, Dolmar, Pussy, H. de R. Morgan, Beech- 
worth, Oakapple, Met, Jay, C. E. Ford, M. A. S. McFarlane, 
Melville, Lady Mottram, Hon. R. G. Talbot, J. D. T., Rho 
Kappa. 

Two Licuts Wronc: G. M. Fowler, Coque, S. Roxburgh, N. 
Harrison, Capt. Wolseley, C. H. Burton, East, Twyford, The 
Pelhams, Kirkton. 


MOTORING 
RAIDING THE ROAD FUND 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


chequer may utilize for purposes other than the 

roads the unexpended balance of the moneys in 
the Treasury received by the Road Fund, and derived 
from the taxation and licensing of mechanically propelled 
vehicles, has created indignation in all classes of 
motorists. From 1894 to the present day the motor- 
ing community in Great Britain has been the victim 
of various Governments who have done everything 
except encourage the growth of the self-propelled 
road vehicle. While in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Belgium, State aid has often been given 
to encourage and assist the motor industry, the 
reverse has been the reward of those enlight- 
ened individuals in the United Kingdom who 
have persevered in trying to surmount the barriers 
erected against them. It is a marvel—in fact one 
might almost say a miracle—that the industry exists 
in England when the recital of its handicaps’ is con- 
sidered, from the days of the ‘‘ red flag ’’ to the Road 
Fund. The latter came into existence in 1908, when 
pledges were given in Parliament that such funds as 
were provided by the taxation—direct or indirect—and 
licensing of self-propelled road vehicles should be ex- 
pended on the improvement of the existing roads or in 
the construction of new ones. It would be well if all 
the members of the Government and their supporters 
in Parliament refreshed their memories from the 
debates recorded by Hansard at that period. After 
the war the representatives of the Treasury persuaded 
the Government of the day to sanction expenditure 
from the Road Fund upon road maintenance. This 
had hitherto been part of the ordinary expense borne by 
citizens of the areas in which the roads lay, having 
been covered by the rates. This was raid number one 
on a fund provided by motorists for a specific purpose, 
which certainly was not road maintenance. 


T HE suggestion that the Chancellor of the Ex. 


* * * 


This first raid opened the eyes of the Treasury, and 
various other departments concerned with the Road 
Fund, to the fact that a rich and growing source of 
income lay in the motoring public, their numbers 
were small in comparison to the whole body of voters 
and they could easily be victimized. By the 
adroitness of the permanent and place-seeking officials 
of the various organizations which purport to repre- 
sent different sections of the motor-making and motor- 
using public, no general trade union or organized body 


seldom, if ever, all agreed on any one point when they 
have been asked to serve on departmental or other 
official committees. The commercial motor-user fights 
the private car-owner, the motor-maker contends 
against the importer, the Royal Automobile Club seeks 
to persuade motorists to join its organization, while the 
Automobile Association endeavours to add to its own 
membership, in opposition to each other, in fact, 
though friendly in appearance. 


* * * 


Already a considerable part of the salaries of road 
surveyors in various districts is being paid out of the 
Road Fund, for the maintenance of roads as well as for 
new construction. The Ministry of Transport origin- 
ally suggested that 48,000,000 per annum would 
suffice for the roads. Now they get £15,000,000 per 
annum and say they want more. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer suggests that they should cut the road 
expenditure down to £10,000,000 per annum and give 
him the balance for cther matters. 
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The luxurious Twin-Screw Motor and Sailing Yacht “ WEST- 


WARD” (2.°4 tons) leaves Southampton on September 15th jor 


A VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


long, leisurely nine months’ cruise under sunny 

skies—a voyage, an expedition that will provide 

unique and happy memories for a_ lifetime—a 
-pacious holiday of a kind rarely attainable. 


PLACES OF CALL 

MADEIRA, WEST INDIES—Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Kingston, 
Jamaica. PANAMA—Co'on, Panama. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS— 
Malpelo, Galapagos, Marquesas, Tuamotu, Society Isles, Cook 
Isles, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia. AUSTRALIA—Sydney, 
Thursday Island, Melvilie Bay. EAST INDIES—Timor, Flores, 
Surabaya, Batavia. INDIAN OCEAN—Cocos Keeling, Diego 
Garcia, Seychelles. SUEZ—Aden, Port Said. MEDITERRA- 
NEAN—Malta, Marsala, Elba, Marseilles, Gibraltar, Southampton. 


ARRIVING SOUTHAMPTON JUNE 15th, 1926. 


For Berths available and permit to view the vessel write to-day to 
WESTWARD NAVIGATION’ 
47 Victoria S:reet, London, S W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 6454. 


| 
| 


PRESENT 


MARY GLENN 


A NOVEL BY 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
price 6/- net 
TIMES LITERARY 


“* This short study of a woman's life 
and character is important for its 
SUPPLEMENT sincerity and restrained but acute 
emotional feeling . .. Mrs. Millin has 
worked on a big canvas. and has made 

a beautiful thing of it. 
WEEKLY “ This book is better than brilliant, 
~ Its restraint, its power, its simplicity 
WESTMINSTER —natural and quite unstudied—its un- 
hurried tragedy put it quite outside 
the ordinary run of even ordinarily 


good novels... There is not a false 
note in all these difficult pages.” 


“South Africa gave the world one 
freat writer in Olive Schreiner. It has 
now given us another in Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin...AMary Glenn is a 
masterpiece in its characterisation and 
its restraint... Modern fiction can 
show nothing more poignant, more 
moving. There is not one moment of 
false emotion.” 


“Fire and intensity, and a wide out- 
look in pity are again the eminent 
qualities of Mary Glenn . Mrs. 
Millin’s restrained hand is dead-sure 
in its effects. Her analysis of motive 
is a ruthless castine out of false senti- 
ment, and is disintere stedly applied to 
all her characters alike.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 


GOD’S STEPCHILDREN 


7/6 net 


EVENING 
STANDARD 


MORNING 
POST 


(Second Imp.) 
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The vast increase in the 


number of cars on the | 
road makes | 


| 
BRAKES | 
IMPERATIVE 


See that yours are lined 
with 


FRICTION. LININGS 


The Linings that make motoring Safe 


STOCKED BY 
ALL GARAGES 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith 


DEPOTS and AGENCIES—London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bristol, Belfast, Coventry, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE 


APPEAL 
to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 
humanity to give generously in support of this great 


Service.” 
WILL YOU RESPOND? 
The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 


GeorGe F. Snes, M.A., 
Secretary, 


Lorp Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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Competitions 
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ye Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “QR 
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The Saturday Review 


Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd.. are using, and 
have aiways used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 


No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 


“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied, 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions. 


Isaued by The Imperial! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. 


_15 August 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (August 17, 18 and 19.) 


“AS MAN DESIRES” 
starring MILTON SILLS and VIOLA DANA. 


“FOUR MEN IN A VAN” 
starring MANNING HAYNES and JOHNNY BUTT. 


“ Frozen Hearts '’ (Comedy), etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (August 20, 21 and 22.) 
“TONGUES OF FLAME" 
starring THOMAS MEIGHAN and BESSIE LOVE. 


“LET WOMEN ALONE” 
starring PAT O'MALLEY and WANDA HAWLEY. 


Further Episode of PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, ete. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


650TH PERFORMANCE THURSDAY NEXT. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 
for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 
lished 1898. 


ONDON EDITOR of over twenty years’ experience of 

magazine and book publications offers to revise MSS. for 

authors and advise as to placing of work. Moderate fees. 
Address Box C 169, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2 


Miscellaneous 


ALE, Fine Pedal Reed ORGAN, three Manuals, seventy 
Speaking Stops. Largest in the world. Please write for 
illustrated description. J. W. SAWYER, Organ Works, 


Beeston, Leeds. 
EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 


shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


Residence 


UNGALOW, Ael-y-Bryn (48 x 26), Crippetts Road, Leck- 

hampton. Holiday health -esort. Uninterrupted views over- 

looking Cheltenham, Gloucester, Malvern Hills, with annexe 
24 x 14, standing on eight acres of woodland ; five rooms, cellar, 
bathroom (hot and cold water), shooting; all newly decorated. 
£1,200 ; vacant possession. Apply W. D. FARRAR, Red Bunga- 
low, Leckhampton, Glos. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


‘MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., B.C. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadeniali street, London, 8. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


Efficiency 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Yachting Monthly 


AUGUST ISSUE 
NOW ON SALE 


PRICE 2/- 


Nursing Homes 


ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 

able «tnental and nervous cases received for intensive 

psychotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 


modern machinery in a Model 
Factory from matured Virginia 
Tobacco. 


10 for 84. 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


st 
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No. 5 | 
A | Virginia Cig@tettes 
dp, FOR EXCLUSIVE WASTES 
T= cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 
Virginia Cigarette is welcomed by ig 
7 some smokers. The cost isthesame ) 
and the fragrance and coolness of the 
Q tobacco are still there. Manufactured 7 : 
| | 
JOHN PLAYER SONS, NOTTINGHAM 
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What do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
| Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


DARLINGTON’S | A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


** Very emphatically tops them ali."—Dariy GrapPuHic. 


LONDON Tie Times, It is possible to recover 23% of your 
“ Particularly good''—ACADEMY 
AND By Sir £4.7.COOK, KEE «Sth Edition Revised. income by way of Rebate of Income 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. Tax if your life is adequately and suit 
60) ions, M & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Iilus . Maps & Plans,7/6 : 
“NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. ably insured. 
60 llastrations M: & Plans. 6/- | 100 [lustrations. Mars & Pl 2 : 
PRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W, SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


2/- CHAMONIX tPrasee) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 


2) BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
Langellen—Des London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted 


Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


AUGUST, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 
Episcdes of the Month The Choice 


| 

| By Ligut.-Co.. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 
How America Pays Her Debts 

| 


a By the Hon. AGNES LEIGH 


Finance as a Factor in Promoting 


Granada: Pages from a Di 
War By ARTHUR KITSON 


ary 
By GUY RAWLENCE 


The Third Form Boy’s Wife 


A Memory of Morocco 
By the Hox. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


By Major HUGH B. C. POLLARD 


| 
| 
Samuel Rogers, the Banker Poet _ Ur of the Chaldees 
| 
| 
| 


By Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart. By Licut.-Gen. Sin GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B. 


Correspondence Section 
Propaganda in U.S.A. 


A Million Starlings 


By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Registered at the G.P.0. for PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 


ih JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Reiacu, Lrp., Eyot Works,St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, August 15, 1925. 
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